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DALLAS LEITH, HUNTSMAN 
Painted by F. B. Voss 
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NEW OBLIGATION FOR RACING STEWARDS 





With the hunt meeting circuit starting tomorrow, many horse- 
men are looking forward to the coming jumping season and will be 
watching with interest the new ruling of The National Steeplechase 
and Hunt Association which has been in force for several years at the 
big tracks. This rule, applied in a slightly modified form to hunt 
meetings, stipulates, “The entry of a horse which does not have es- 
tablished form in Steeplechase or Hurdle races will not be accepted 
until schooled to the satisfaction of the Stewards.” 

In the case of hunt meetings the word “will” will become “may” 
and the words steeplechase and hurdle race will be deleted entirely. 
This modification is no doubt necessary in the minds of the N.S.H.A. 
as horses often come direct from a point-to-point or even the hunting 
field having only been tightened up and schooled a few times over 
their fences. It is impossible to establish form in such cases, even 
though the horse may be a most reliable hunter or have gone except- 
ionally well in his point-to-point outing. 

Because of the variety of circumstances involved in different hunt 
meetings, it is very difficult to make a rule such as this, “hard and 
fast”. An example of this could be the comparative difference be- 
tween the Springdale meeting at Camden and a Virginia or Pennsyl- 
vania meeting later on in the season. At Camden the majority of 
horses entered are apt to be first-time starters, but because they have 
been stabled in the vicinity for several months, there has been a 
chance to observe them over the training tracks and schooling 
courses. Whereas, at some of the later meetings where horses are 
bound to come in from all sections of the country, it is obviously a 
different situation. 

Conditions are so different in actual racing as compared to the 
hunting field schooling that such form indicates very little how the 
horse will go in a race. However, “established” form implies racing 
form, whether it be at the major tracks or at hunt meetings and, of 
course, this is different from hunting form. It seems too bad that 
the NSHA did not see fit to make a more definite ruling with regard 
to horses where no form has previously been established. The main 
reason for the regulation is to reduce the number of accidents, not 
only to the riders and horses concerned, but to others, including the 
spectators in the case of a loose horse. Further, it is a rule that 
would greatly improve the caliber of a race. An example of this 
could be the case of a green horse which may not cause an accident, 
but does interfere with the others so much that the general character 
of the race is spoiled. 

At hunt meetings this possibility is even greater than at the big 
tracks where the stewards have a hard and fast rule. Horses racing 
between the flags at the major tracks either have a racing form which 
was established at the hunt meetings or they are schooled under the 
careful eyes of the stewards before going postward. In other words, 
they must qualify before facing the starter. 

Hunt meetings are in a rather peculiar position. So often the 
owners entering horses are personal friends of the stewards and the 
race committee. As often as not owners are stewards themselves or 
have been such. The hunt meeting may even run over the land of 
the owner of a questionable entry. Whether a horse shall go or not 
is a matter of personal concern to the owner and he may take the 
horse’s refusal as a personal matter between him and the hunt meet- 
ing committee. He may even, if the horse is refused, decide not to 
make his contribution to the annual fund or refuse the hunt meeting’s 
appeal for contributions. To leave a matter of undisclosed form to 
the personal judgment of a committee of stewards, racing secretary 
and hunt committee with the word “may”, leaves a loophole which 
owners may demand be used to their advantage. If there was a hard 
and fast rule insisting on schooling stewards would have to comply 
where no form had been disclosed and the owner would have no 
argument. : 

The form at hunt meetings is a knotty problem but if a horse has 
not raced before except at point-to-points, in the strict sense of the 
word, he has no form. If he has fallen at previous meetings, his case 
would be questionable but then it is a matter for the stewards and 
the hunt committee to decide. The consideration of this question by 
the N.S.H.A. is a big step forward in improving the quality of racing 
at hunt meetings but like other rules, unless it has the teeth neces- 
sary for its proper implication, it has no justification. 

Stewards at hunt meetings have a real responsibility in imple- 
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menting this new ruling which has to be accepted and administered 
by sportsmen in the good faith in which it was intended. 

Upon the stewards’ judgment and discretion will rest the im- 
provement of the class of horses racing. It was shown in racing last 
year that a bad horse can be far more of a menace to others in the 
race than even to himself and his rider. Serious injuries will do more 
to put amateur racing in disrepute than anything else that can happen 
to it. Another decision of the N.S.H.A. to distribute memoranda to 
stewards, carefully outlining their duties and obligations is to be 
highly commended. It is hoped that stewards will take these sugges- 
tions seriously and apply them strictly to situations as they arise this 
season. Only by their strict application can the course of amateur 
racing be improved. 

Stewards who thoroughly know their jobs can take a tremendous 
responsibility off the shoulders of the hunt committee as regards the 
racing itself. The committee is responsible for gathering the entries 
and staging the fixture. The actual racing itself is a technical game 
whose rules have been fixed by the National Steeplechase & Hunt 
Association and whose representatives the stewards have become in 
accepting their invitation to act in such capacity. It is not a social 
honor but a racing obligation. Upon the ability of the stewards to 
keep infractions of racing rules to the minimum and to maintain the 
quality of the horse racing rests the lives of riders and the welfare 
of a fine sport. 


Letters To The Editor 








summer in the Nebraska races, not 
a good horse but useful. 

The fillies by Happy Time were 
good conformation individuals and 
as I knew his days were numbered, 
I hurried to do some inbreeding, so 
I now have three inbred foals. Be- 
cause the mares were young, the 
foals are small but their conforma- 
tion is very good. Their outcome is 
shrouded by the future. 

It was necessary to destroy Happy 
Time in 1951 because of a growth 


Opinions From Judges 


Dear Editor: 


You are to be commended highly 
for your campaign for better judging 
at shows. We have been fortunate 
with excellent judges at our own 
shows (iron Bridge Hunt, Laurel, 
Md.). I noted one fine arrangement 
at Timonium (Maryland State Fair 
show) last September when Mrs. 
Margaret Cabell Self, judging equi- 
tation classes of juniors, took the jn his throat. To take his place I 
microphone after each class and have leased two studs of good breed- 
carefully explained her reasons for jng. Top Man, by Blue Larkspur— 
her selections, and reasons for not Continued On Page 16 
giving awards to the others. : 

If judges would do something like 
that, both exhibitors and spectators 
would have no mystery to contend 
with. If they didn’t agree, they 
would at least know why the judge 
ruled in such a class, for such rea- 
sons. 








Harold Pp. Braman 
March 8, 1952 
4520 Fessenden st. N. W. 
Washington 16, D. C. 
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Special Purchase! 


Iowa Stallions annie’ Apparel 


Hertz FIFTH AVE. 


at worth-while savings 
including 
Eng. Breeches and Jodhpurs 
Riding Boots, Jodhpur Shoes 
Custom tailored Riding Coats 


Scarlet Hunt Coats, Hunt Shirts, Hunt 
Velvets and Derbies, Leggings, Spurs, 
Gloves, etc. Also fine fabrics for cus- 
tom made clothes. 


Everything for the Rider 


EXPERT SADDLERY REPAIRS 
Send for Catalog T 


America’s Famous Saddlery Shop 
ily ag RS 





Dear Sir: 

Yes, I am one of those little horse- 
men, the kind who breds a few of 
my own mares each year and I try 
to have a stud with a little class for 
myself, and invite a few friends to 
use him at a very disgraceful figure. 
Happy Time stood at my farm for 
6 years, and in my mind his foals 
have a classy appearance and are 
of sound conformation of which I 
believe will assert itself in the fut- 
ure, a certain power packed package 
of hide that I liked. Up into 1951 
he only sired me one horse foal and 
this horse never grew up, just a 
chunk of steel a little over 14 hands 
high: A lovable little horse that 
works for his feed in the winter as 
a cow pony, and runs for it in the 


A Complete Guide to Methods of 
Training the Horse and the Rider 


HORSEMASTERSHIP 


by MARGARET CABELL SELF. 


Author of The Horseman’s Encyclopedia, The Horseman’s Companion, 
Fun on Horseback, Horses: Their Selection, Care and Handling, and 
Riding Simplified 
The fundamental principles and how to teach them, with special 
emphasis on the individual reactions of both horse and rider. Full 
information on teaching of every age group and a complete listing of 
all organizational equestrian rules. The horse too, is fully covered, 
from new born foal through field training, light, intermediate and 
heavy dressage training, haute ecole jumping, hunting and showing. 
The ehapter on advanced dressage and haute ecole is by Mr. Fritz 
Stecken, well known trainer and rider of Olympic horses. 


Illustrated by Sarah Mason $5.00 


Send check or money order to 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
232 Madison Ave., Dept. 246, New York 16, N. Y. 
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J. R. HINDLEY, Three-Day Event Captain, on Stealaway, competing at 


Badminton in 1951, in the show jumping phase. 


(Harding Photo) 


British Olympic Team 





. England Draws Up Complete Pians 
For Pre-Olympic Training 





Pamela Macgregor-Morris 


It was announced last autumn 
that the British Show Jumping As- 
sociation had nominated its riders 
for the Prix des Nations team at 
Helsinki—namely, Col. Harry Llewl- 
lyn, (captain) Wilf White and 19 
year-old Alan Oliver; with, as res- 
serves, ‘“‘Ruby’’ Holland-Martin, An- 
drew Massaregla, Jr., Peter Robe- 
son and Lt. Col. Douglas Stewart. 
All these men have jdmped for Eng- 
land—Llewellyn, Stewart, White 
and Holland-Martin since 1947. 
Oliver was in the winning team for 
the Prince of Wales Cup at the 
White City last summer, Massarella 
was in the winning team for the 
Aga Khan Trophy at Dublin, and 
Llewellyn, White and Robeson jump- 
ed in America in 1950. 

Late in January, the selected hor- 
ses were also announced. They are: 
Lt. Col. H. M. Llewellyn’s Foxhunter, 
G. B. Robeson’s Craven A, E. Hol- 
land-Martin’s Aherlow, Miss J. Pale- 
thorpe’s Holywell Surprise, W. H. 
White’s Nizefella, Miss M. White- 
head’s Nobbler,- Miss P. Smythe’s 
Prince Hal, A. 4H. Payne’s Red Star 
II, F. Oliver's Talisman, R. W. Han- 
son’s The Monarch’ and the Royal 
Scots Greys’ Bones (From B. A. O. 
R). These horses hawe generously 
been placed by their owners at the 
disposal of the team. ° 

The complete training program 
has been drawn up, and during the 
conditioning period, February and 
March, riders and horses will be 
Visited at their homes by the trai- 
her, Lt. Col. Jack Talbot-Ponsonby, 
himself a well-known rider before 
the war, winner 3 times and outright 
of the King George V Gold Cup at 
Olympia. Talbot-Ponsonby visited 
America with the British team in 
1936 

During the first week in April, 
horses and riders will assemble at 
Aldershot for collective training. 
The team will have a public practice 
demonstration on the last day of the 
Olympic Horse Trials at Badminton 
(April 25th.) over a special course. 
The following week, reserves and 
all the selected horses, ridden by 
their owners, are expected to com- 
Pete at the Western Countries Inter- 


Rational Jumping Show at Chippen- 


ham (Wiltshire. ) 
In May the team will go to the 
Dublin Spring Show, where they will 


be joined by another rider, Lt. Col. . 


Henry Nicoll, who jumped for Eng- 


‘land at Wembley in 1948 and is now 


living in Ireland. From Dublin a 


British team consisting of 5 riders 


‘very word 


and 10 horses will go to the Lucerne 
International show, Switzerland. 

On their return to England at the 
end of May, riders and horses will 
disperse to their homes, meeting to 
earry out organized practices at sel- 
ected shows. Early in July, a final 
team will again assemble at Alder- 
shot to carry out final training be- 
fore departing for Helsinki by air 
on or about July 28. 

Now to the Three-Day Event—a 
competition where we, as a country 
are not on such firm ground, chief- 
ly due to inexperience in dressage. 
True, a British team competed in 
the Olympic Games at Berlin in 
1936, and finished third,-but it was 
a soldier team, and the soldier riders 
had all done a good deal of school 
work as part of their regular train- 
ing. As‘a nation, we are inclined to 
pride ourselves on being pretty fair 
in cross-country work, and passing 
fair—of latter years at any rate— 
as far as show jumping is concerned, 
but as far as dressage is concerned, 
that is not our line of country. The 
dressage has aroused 
much “antagonism among ~ hunting 
folk particularly—had it been called 
simply ‘“‘training’’ it would have been 
regarded with far less suspicion. 

We have since learned that the 
dressage test called for as the open- 
ing phase of the Three-Day Event is 
of only medium severity—that it is, 
in point of fact, well within the cap- 
abilities of any well-trained hunter, 
with only one lateral movement ask- 
ed for, this to demonstrate obedience 
to the leg. It has now dawned upon 
the English riding public that the 
Three-Day Event is, in fact, primari- 
ly a test to discover the best all- 
round horse—not necessarily the 
fastest horse, nor the biggest jump- 
er, nor the horse best trained in 
dressage—but the aniyal who com- 
bines these three, in. moderation, 
with stamina and endurance (for 
which soundness must be a sine qua 
non. The horse which wins a Three- 
Day Event must be an extremely 
good hunter for he is called upon to 
exhibit those very qualities which 
comprise a first class performer over 
a country, on which to follow 
hounds. 

Thanks to the generosity of His 
Grace the Duke of Beaufort, who 
has loaned part of his estate at 
Badinton, in Gloucestershire, to the 
British Horse Society for three days 
each April, a Three-Day Event has 
been held in this country since 1949. 
It is the long-term policy of the B. 


ie 





OLYMPIC TRIALS 








CAPT. ALFRED BLASER of Switzerland on Mahmud in the cross-country 
event at Badminton Olympic Trials of 1951. Mahmud won the dressage test 


and was 6th in the Three-Day event. 


H. S. to foster this event, and,also 
to encourage the holding of several 
modified tests, known as One-Day 
Events, in the Spring and Autumn 
in different parts of the country, 
their aim being to popularize this 
form of combined training as a 
sport and also to give prospective 
competitors practice in public of 
this form of competition. 


Last year the Swiss sent over a 
very fine soldier team to compete at 
Badminton, and they gained a de- 
cisive victory over the English and 
Irish entrants, having been accus- 
tomed to these competitions on the 
Continent for many years, and also 
being more ‘‘dressage-minded” than 
we have been in the past. Our hor- 
ses and riders did well in the second 
and third phases, the cross country 


ioe 
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(Harding Photo) 


and the show jumping, but they 
were definitely behind in their dres- 
sage and were unable to catch up 
with the foreigners. 3 

Although Badminton, 1951, was 
definitely *eur Waterloo, at any rate 
as far as dressage was concerned, 
there were some redeeming features. 
It taught us where our weakness 
lies, and it gave us some idea of the 
strength of the opposition we are 
likely to meet—for the Swiss, good 
though they be, are by no means 
the Three-Day Event world champ- 
ions. 

Captain Tony Collings, a _ very; 
well-known and popular horseman, 
winner of the first Badminton in 
1949, has been appointed trainer of 
the team. Winner of many point- 

Continued On Page 13 
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COL. H. M. LLEWELLYN on Foxhunter. Col. Llewellyn is the captain of 
the British Olympic, Prix des Nations team. (Sport & General Photo) 
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* B E. A U i” E M is *ROYAL GEM II’s half-brother, by a leading Aus- | 
| tralian sire—a Son of HYPERION. Their racing records - 


are roughly comparable. Like his half-brother, *7*BEAU 
GEM is an outstanding individual. 
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*BEAU GEM stands in Virginia. 


A FEW eo are still available 
for good mares... 


$1000 Live Foal 























*BEAU GEM’S 1952 
book includes .. . 





Gallorette’s Dam 











Grand Admiral’s Dam 














and other lesser 
stakes producers. This was DARK STAR’S 


first start, first win. 








His second start was the 


Hialeah Juvenile Stakes 














which he also won convincingly oe 
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BREEDING 








DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 
OF THE TURF 


A SECTION 
















Thoroughbreds 





Max Hirsch Decided the Trouble With 
Intent Was the Way He Was Shod 





Joe H. Palmer : 


Hialeah Park set itself various 
records in its late weeks, such as 
having the only $2,000,000 days it 
has ever had, and pushing its total 
handle over $60,000,000 for the 
first time. Gulfstream Park start- 
ed out by setting new records both 
in attendance and betting, for on 
opening day the turnover ran a lit- 
tle over $1,500,000. It was still set- 
ting records on its first Saturday, 
March 8, but Gulfstream has already 
had its best days, for the balance 
of trade is now running northward, 
and there will be diminishing re- 
turns in Florida. 

The entire season there, however, 
is very likely to set an alltime re- 
cord for Florida, even after allow- 
ances are made for the fact that it 
is few days longer than usual, for 
the purpose of buying halfbacks, and 
for the nine-race programs which 
are now standard. The quality of 
horses, it seemed to me, was lower 
than it has ever been in recent years. 
If there was a real top-notch racer 
there, it had to be Spartan Valor. 
I have no real idea of what Blue 
Man and Charlie McAdam may turn 
out to be, but they had no great ac- 


complishments going into their re- 
spective divisions of the Flamingo. 

Gulfstream has what it has long 
needed, a satisfactory clubhouse, Two 
new levels have been added, more 
than doubling the previous seating 
capacity. I asked what had become 
of the ruling against race track con- 
struction while steel was being sav- 
ed for military purposes, and was 
told that the materials were already 
on the grounds when the ruling was. 
made, and that the track was there-- 
fore free to use them. 


One day of Gulfstream was eno- 
ugh, at least, and this department 
began to move itself northward. To: 
keep from getting the bends, by mov- 
ing too rapidly from one climate to 
another, a stop was made in South 


Carolina, where some six or seven 
hundred horses are spending the: 
winter. 


Columbia also has its records. The: 
training grounds, formerly operated 
by Clarence Buxton, is now being 
handled by a partnership consist-: 
ing of Mrs. Marian Legere and Dr. 
KF. Porter Caughman, Jr., the latter 
a local veterinarian. They have: 


dressed up the place quite a bit— it 
needed it—and at the peak had 201 
horses on the grounds, a new high. 

An innovation is the Palmetto 
Trials, to be held March 15. There 
have been trials before at Columbia, 
but they were informal affairs, with 
good enough horses racing but un- 
der names other than their own, 
and not much attention was paid. 
But this year the affair is being 
sponsored by the local Junior Lea- 
gue, and the horses will race under 
their proper names. <A good deal 
of publicity has been managed, and 
it is already certain that Columbia, 
like Hialeah and Gulfstream, will 
have an attendance record too. 
There will be, it says here, no bet- 
ting. If so, this will be another 
record. 

The big horse of the season, as 
far as the Columbia Training Stab- 
les are concerned, is Intent. He 
wintered here last season, and a di- 
vision of the Brookfield Stable is 
training here now, under E. I. Kelly. 
There is a local tendency to make 
quite a fuss over Columbia-trained 
horses which win big races, and I 
think it is taught in the second 
grade of all public schools that four 
Kentucky Derby winners, Cavalcade, 
Bold Venture, Assault, and Middle- 
ground, came from the Columbia 
track. 

Max Hirsch, who has the biggest 
outfit at Columbia—57 head at one 
time—had a good deal to do with 
Intent’s successes, though he has 
had no public credit for it. Brook- 
field’s owner, Harry Issacs, wanted 


to send the horse to California, but 
in the fall he got to going badly. 
Since he was to be trained by W. 
J. (Buddy) Hirsch if he went out, 
he was sent to Max at Belmont Park, 
with the provision that if he could 
be made to go sound, he would be 
shipped out to Buddy, and that if 
he could not he would go on to 
Columbia for the winter. 

Hirsch decided the trouble with 
Intent was the way he was shod. He 
had the shoes pulled off and for 
two weeks Intent jogged barefooted. 
Each day his feet were inspected, 
and the blacksmith was given exact 
instructions as to what to do with 
them. At the end of the two weeks 
shoes were made up for Intent, and 
he was shod again. As you know, 
he went well, and he achieved a re- 
markable double in the Maturity and 
San Juan Capistrano, and would 
have had an unexpected triple if he 
had not been disqualified after 
finishing first in the Santa Anita 
Handicap. 


Speaking of Hirsch, he has a pet 
idea which I imagine is impractical 
in just the form he advocates, but 
has jits merits nevertheless. He 
would require every licensed trainer 
to bring up a new boy, or a green 
groom, every year. This would pro- 
bably overshoot the mark, but there 
is a shortage in both departments. 
Trainers who want another boy or 
another groom usually do not want 
to take the trouble to make one; 
they just hire one away from some- 
body else. One result is that boys 

Continued On Page 9 














Sons of HYPERION and FAIR COPY 


AT STUD IN PENNSYLVANIA 


“ORBIT 


STAKES WINNER BY HYPERION 
HALF BROTHER TO 3 STAKES WINNERS 


“FAIR KOP I 


PROMINENT ENGLISH STEEPLECHASER 
HALF BROTHER TO FRENCH ’CHASER SANTIAGO 


*FAIR KOP II covered eight mares in 1951, his first year at stud, and 
all eight are reported in foal. *Fair Kop II raced with distinction in 
England over hurdles and brush. He won the Evesham 3-year-old 
Hurdle at Cheltenham, Evington Hurdle, Landon Memorial Handicap 
Hurdle, Middleton Novices’ Steeplechase, etc. He is a son of Lord 
Derby’s successful Fair Copy, the sire of such horses as the brilliant 
Sayani, Pactole, Carrousel, Fair Chance, etc. *Fair Kop II is half 
brother to the good French ’chaser Santiago, winner of 1,206,225 
francs and is from the same immediate family as Chaucer, Swynford, 
and the famous Canterbury Pilgrim. *Fair Kop II, an 8-year-old, 
stands 16.2 hands. 


*ORBIT offers American breeders a powerful pedigree. He is a son 
of Hyperion and out of the winning Buchan mare Olifa, dam of seven 
winners including the good class stakes winners: Oranmore, Olidon, 
Odell and *Orbit, winner of the Chesterton Stakes at 2 defeating 
Alycidon. Olifa, by the very successful broodmare sire Buchan, won 
the Brighton Handicap and was half sister to *Orestes, unbeaten 2- 
year-old champion and successful sire. The third dam produced six 
stakes winners, nine winners of £13,512 including the sires Shian Mor 




















and Hakem. *Orbit, a 6-year-old stands 16.1% hands. His first crop 
are now foals (1951) abroad. i li eens 95 apap “oe tet 
stl [Comp {Buchan 
G b [Bayardo *FAIB KOP I, Br.,1943_. |Serenissima 
Hyperion____.__-___ Rosedrop Spion Kop.__.-.......-- Spearmint 
Selene {Chaucer iii ediancscis Hammerkop 
SORBIT; tr., 1965............ Serenissima Widow Bird____......__. {White Eagle 
Buch Sunst [Entebbe 
ee Hamoaze 
Orison {_[{Friar Marcus 
Orlass 


($100 to members of Pennsylvania 
Horse Rn. A A ie $4, 





FEE $150 RETURN 


*FAIR KOP II is standing under lease to Thomas F. Simmons and 


($200 to members of Pennsylvania. 
Associatt will stand the 1952 season at the Rose Tree Country Club, Media, Pa. 


Horse Breed 


FEE $300 LIVE FOAL 





PROPERTY OF 


DAVID DALLAS ODELL’S 


MAPLETON STUD 


Phone Malvern 1966 Pennsylvania 


Malvern RD No. 2 
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SPRING RACE MEETING 
Saturday. April 5. 1952 


DEEP RUN 
HUNT RACE ASSOCIATION 


Under sanction of the Hunts Committee of 
The National Steeplechase and Hunt Association 
THE BROAD ROCK—Purse $500—Hurdles. About one mile and a half. For three- 
year-olds and upward which have never won two races. 


THE MALVERN HILL—Purse $500—Steeplechase. About two miles. For four-year- 
olds and upward which have not won over brush as of March 1, 1952. 


THE DEEP RUN HUNT CUP—Purse $500—Steeplechase. About three miles over post 
and rails. For four-year-olds and upward. Purse plus leg on the challenge trophy 
presented by Mrs. W. Sharpe Kilmer. 


THE RICHMOND PLATE—Purse $1,000—Steeplechase. About two miles. For four- 
year-olds and upward. 


THE HUNTERS RACE (Heavyweight Division)—Silver Trophy to Winner. About two 
miles on flat. For hunters used by subscribers to recognized Hunts in Virginia. 
Ridden in hunting attire or racing colors. 185 pounds. 


THE HUNTERS RACE (Lightweight Division)—Silver Trophy to Winner. About two 
miles on flat. For hunters used by subscribers to recognized hunts in Virginia. 
Ridden in hunting attire or racing colors. Catch weights. 


THE STRAWBERRY HILL—Purse $400. About six furlongs on the flat. For three- 
year-olds and upward. 


Entries close March 29, 1952 
Post Time 2:30 P. M. 


For full details write 


Mr. Richard B. Keeley, Chairman, 
212 North Eighth Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Make your plans NOW to attend 


To be held on the course at the 
ATLANTIC RURAL EXPOSITION 


Richmond, Virginia 





























New Blood In Pennsylvania 


*DELHI Il 


Grey 1942 
Property of William P. Foley 





Son and Heir........... Son-in-Law 
Me WOES. ccccsscs Cinderella 
Bookmuslin............ Chaucer 
SDELEE B....ccccccess Muslin 
Gray (1942) tte ee Pommern 
DEER... cccccccccce Mount Whistle 
Dinah Patsy............ Diadumenos 


Norah Elsie 











*DELHI II is to stand his first season at stud in Pennsylvania. A 
winner of 12 races in both Chile and Venezuela, he won under all 
types of track conditions, and was at his best when going a route. He 
is a gray of outstanding conformation—16.2 in height, with a perfect 
disposition. His pedigree shows him to have a heritage of staying 
power on both top and bottom lines. *Delhi II should prove an ideal 
Thoroughbred or Hunter Sire prospect, and provides a great oppor- 
tunity for breeders to acquire the services of a royally bred sire for 
a very small outlay. 


Stud Fee: $125—Live Foal 


Fee payable Nov. Ist of year bred. 


Standing at 
GRANDVIEW FARM 
(ALEC ATKINSON) 


Media: 6-1923 Pennsylvania 
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Boxthorn Farms 





Bliss and Pat Flaccus Hit Smoother 
Sailing After A Rough Start 





Arnold Shrimpton 


The bite of the horse-breeder-bug 
rivals that of the love bug for danger- 
ous complications. At least the latter 
can be eradicated (or rather, nullified) 
in one’s system by a curious cure 
called connubial bliss, but if the for- 
mer nips you, brother, watch out! 
There is no telling where you are go- 
ing to end up—it may be the bank- 
ruptcy court; it may be the divorce 
court; or, if you are very lucky, it 
may be getting a mare of yours to the 
court of Citation—I repeat, if you are 
very lucky. I have known men to 
cheerfully absorb all kinds of merci- 
less punishment rather than admit 
that they .couldn’t make a farm pay, 
or breed a good horse. 

A friend of mine once told me that 
his wife threatened to divorce him 
and cite one of his favorite mares for 
“alienation of affections”. She even 
hinted she would take the first foal 
as alimony providing the stud fee had 
been paid. Whole books could be 
written on the struggles that beset 
the newcomer, who, armed with small 
capital and a ton of enthusiasm, ven- 
tures into the horse business. The 
only point they share in common is a 
dogged and seemingly invincible de- 
termination to succeed. Fate may 
shower upon them the tribulations of 
Job, but they still keep right on 
punching and battling away, with only 
the love of horses and their faith to 
sustain them. 

If you want an example, take the 
Bliss Flaccuses of Boxthorn Farms, 
and when I say “Farms” that’s just 
what I mean. As matters now stand, 
they have a couple of them. Slightly 
over a year ago, the Flaccus family 
moved east from Arizona. Bliss and 
Pat Flaccus had just put in four years 
of hard work running an 103-acre 
date and citrus grove with their part- 
ner and friend, Charles Gilliland. On 
the side, they had kept a few horses, 
as well as acquiring the fine and 


’ proven stud, Boxthorn. They bought 


him at a California dispersal in 1949, 
and the old fellow soon claimed a 
special place in their affection. Bliss 
Flaccus also found time to promote 
and organize the Arizona Thorough- 
bred Breeders Association, a - feat, 
which, in a state where “racing ’em 
short” is the major breeding preoccu- 
pation, comes under the heading of a 
minor miracle. 

Now, after a long stint of sun, citrus 
and desert, the family was returning 
to Maryland, to a section of the coun- 
try where they both had many friends 
and associations. They had success- 
fully negotiated for an option on the 
Three Cousins Farm at Hyde, and the 
deal had reached the stage where all 
that remained to be done was the 
formal signing of the agreement. The 
Flaccuses wound up their affairs, load- 
ed their horses and a brace of child- 
ren, and came east, feeling that the 
immediate future was bright indeed. 
They had almost bought a farm, which 
they had both known since childhood; 
they owned a good stud and five 
mares in foal, to start it off with; the 
children would be near their grand- 
parents in Pittsburgh, and, above all, 
they had achieved a start in the horse 
business. 

That’s how it should have shaped 
up, but around that time a bunch of 
malevolent gobblins took over and 
decided that things were going a bit 
too easily. With the horses and their 
“worldly goods” already rolling east- 
ward, Bliss and Pat Flaccus went 
around to the attorney’s office expect- 


“ing to sign the deed to the farm. A 


rude shock awaited them. They were 
calmly told that the owner “had 
changed his mind” and that the deal 
was off. The seller was a man whom 
Bliss had always admired, and he 
quickly realized that such private 
pressure must have been brought to 
bear, that the owner had no alterna- 
tive but to cancel the agreement to 
sell. In any case, this was no time to 
argue; they had to find another home 
for the family and horses pronto. 
After sending out a general S.O.S. 
to all friends, they heard about Mrs. 
Robert Heigh’s Prospect Hill Farm at 
Bel Air, which, although not yet on 
the open market, was, nevertheless, 
coming up for sale. It had been the 


home of *Durbar II, whose grave js 
still tended there. The farm consist. 
ed of 205 acres with fine paddocks 
and barns. Bliss Flaccus was in no 
position to dicker, and the deal went 
through in double quick time. Pat 
says she will never forget the first 
Christmas she returned to Maryland. 
Bliss had gone back to Arizona to 
supervise the final packing, she wait- 
ed for several hours (and nearly 
froze) with Humphrey Finney at the 
rail head to take the horses off the 
train, then vanned them over to the 
farm, where she. proceeded to get 
them bedded down. After that, she 
and the help just sat around the 
house, sans heat, light, water, and 
hardly any furniture, and cussed— 
there wasn’t much else to do. After 
that they all felt better, and within 
a couple of weeks, they had forgotten 
all their troubles and were buckling 
down, organizing their new farm and 
home. Six months later, when they 
were just getting Boxthorn Farm 
ship-shape and settled, guess what 
happened? The first farm again be- 
came available through the death of 
its owner. What did they do? Why, 
they bought it, of course, and started 
to make all arrangements to move 
again! In the meantime, they had 
acquired another stallion, two more 
mares, and several yearlings. 

As the matter now stands, they have 
bought Three Cousins Farm (which, 
of course, is going to be named Box- 
thorn) and as for Boxthorn No. 1, that 
will be sold in due course, after the 
horses are transferred to their new 
home. Bliss and Pat Flaccus are al- 
ready at Boxthorn No. 2 and Mrs. 
Flaccus commutes a cool 20-odd miles 
a day in order to attend to the run- 
ning of Boxthorn No. 1. When they 
get it working, Boxthorn No. 2 is go- 
ing to be all that the Flaccus family 
hope for. It consists of 132 acres of 
good horse country; has its own train- 
ing track; can accommodate 50 board- 
ers, and has every facility of the 
modern horse farm. In order to pro- 
tect the property, Bliss has bought 
the adjoining Quarry House where 
the family is living at present. This 
means that the main house of Three 
Cousins is to be rented. .Whoever 
takes it will have a wonderful home 
on a horse farm, without any of the 
attendant headaches. 

Right now the farm consists of 
eight brood mares, two stallions, and 
half-a-dozen yearlings, Buster the 
teaser (they bought him from a road- 
side stand in Mexico) and Abie the 
billy goat, who acts as baby-sitter to 
the new foals. The stallions are, of 
course, Boxthorn (Blue Larkspur— 
*Doreid) and Whirling Fox (Whirl- 
away—Marguery). The former may 
be pushing 20, but he looks and acts 
as if he were half that age. Boxthorn 
is‘a living example of what was meant 
when I recently wrote of the neces- 
sity of giving elderly sires a chance to 
remain at stud. In spite of being 
marooned in California, he has had 


.56 winners from 62 starters, and each 


of them have average earnings of 
$16,113 apiece. A sire of that calibre 
deserves his place in the sun, and the 
Flaccuses will see to it that he gets it. 

As for Whirling Fox (which was 
recently bought from Mrs. Simon T. 
Patterson, who is. Pat’s mother) he 
may well prove to be the star of 
Boxthorn Farm. At present he is the 
only son of Whirlaway at stud in 
America, and.is the type of horse that 
will be sure to command attention. 
On looks, he is very like his famous 
sire through the head and neck; has 
good bone; a very short cannon; and 
the straightest back legs I have seen 
for a long while. This is his first full 
season at stud, and as yet he is still a 
green hand at his duty, but he shows 
every promise of becoming a first 
rate sire. He has not the slightest 
sign of bad temper and is yet further 
proof to the lie of this “mad Whirl- 
away” myth. The only thing mad 
about Whirling Fox will be the rush 
the buyers make to get his foals— 
especially when the European get of 
“Mr. Longtail” start to win shortly. 
If that sounds like a rash prediction, 
you may take it as just that. For my 

Continued On Page 7 
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Friday, March 14, 1952 


Breeding Notes 





Modern Modes of Transportation Have 
Deeply Affected Whole Thoroughbred 
Industry In Racing and Breeding. 





Karl Koontz 


I wonder if you have ever stopped 
to think of the difference in pre- 
sent day breeding and racing as 
compared to the days of our grand- 
fathers? Today its not uncommon for 
a horse to be foaled in one state, 
where the mare has gone to be bred 
to the best stallion that the breeder 
can afford—then sent home to the 
farm located in another state—and 
when the time comes, sent to a mar- 
ket in still another state, where the 
top dollar can be obtained. 


That’s not the end of the story by 
along shot. Should this horse prove 
a really good racer, he can meet 
stakes engagements in any part of 
the country and if his owner wishes, 
abroad as well. When he is retired 
to stud, breeders in any part of the 
country can send mares to his court. 

Modern modes of transportation 
have deeply affected the whole Tho- 
roughbred industry. With this pro- 
gress distance no longer poses a pro- 
blem. Rail and van lines link farm 
to farm, track to track—while air 
travel brings east and west together. 
Even the gulf between foreign coun- 
tries has shrunk to a matter of 
hours. 

In days past. distance was one of 
the first things that had to be taken 
into consideration when it comes 
to race a horse, or to select the stal- 
lion to which the breeder was going 
to book his mare. Today the pro- 
blem of transporting -the animal is 
only a minor detail. At least until 
the bill is received. 

A long stride forward was made 
back in 1945, when in October of 
that year two Thoroughbreds, El 
Lobo and Featherfoot, initiated air 
travel by flying from’ Los Angeles 
to San Francisco, where 5 days later 
El Lobo won a stakes race. Then 
the following year more flights were 
made—New York to Los Angeles— 


ville. Be Fleet’s dam, Bala Ormont, 
was also bred by Mr. Axton, while 
his sire is the Hertz’ Count Fleet. 
Owned by A. J. Crevolin this colt 
was the first get of ‘The Fleet’ to 
win a stakes last year. 

Fourth place in this hundred 
grander went to Bed o’ Roses. The 
bay daughter of Rosemont and the 
Vanderbilt-bred Good Thing, by Dis- 
covery, was also bred by A. G. Van- 
derbilt, who maintains Sagamore 
Farm in the Green Spring Valley of 
Maryland. However, due to the fact 
that her dam was sent to the court 
of *Alibhai at the Mayer Stock Farm 
Bed o’ Roses was foaled in Califor- 
nia. Rosemont is the ‘head man” 
at William duPont’s Walnut Hall 
Stud, Boyce, Virginia. 

Hill Prince, the bay son of 
*Princequillo-Hildene, by Bubbling 
Over was bred in Virginia by his 
owner C. T. Cherney at The Meadow 
Doswell. *Princequillo was bred in 
Ireland and raced in this country 
and is.by Prince Rose, winner of 16 
races in Belgium and France. Hild- 
ene was bred by Xalapa Farm, Paris, 
Kentucky. ‘‘The Prince’s’ stable- 
mate Bryan G., was also bred by C. 
T. Chenery at the same establish- 
ment. The chestnut colt is by the 
“English”? Blenheim II out of the 
Hancock-bred Anthemion, by Pom- 
pey, which was bred by Shoshone 
Stud, Lexington. 

The ‘inbred *Teddy colt’? Phil D 
took down 6th money. He was bred 
at Melvin Carter’s Lakeview Farm 
and is a son of the Kentucky-bred 
War Dog, out of the Combs-bred 
Ellie, by the Gilpin-imported Teddy, 
and is now owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
W: C. Martin. 

Stormy Cloud is a California-bred, 
having been bred by H. Oots and 
foaled at Brown Shasta Ranch. Bat- 
tledore was standing in California 
at the time he got Stormy Cloud, but 


*Hunter’s Moon IV, which is as nice 
a foal as you will ever see. Traublow 
is slated to visit Whirling Fox this 
year. The other three that make up 
the brood mare band are Sleepers 
Jinx (Milkman—Fairy Dancer, by 
Blenheim), which is in foal to Box- 
thorn; Grey Nurse, by *Sir Greysteel 
—Emergency Aid by Man o’War; and 
lastly Monte Rio, by Chance Sun— 
Skeena, she by Supremus, which is in 
foal to Whirling Fox and has a Box- 
thorn yearling. 

Even if the Flacuses did have all 
the bad luck that was around in get- 
ting started, nevertheless, they were 
fortunate in one very major point. 
They were able to get a first rate 
manager in Tom Bonner. He is-.one 
of these quiet and capable horsemen, 
who never gets flustered about any- 
thing, but who knows what has to be 
done and goes ahead and does it with 
a maximum of efficiency and a mini- 
mum of fuss. His stalls and tack are 
spotless and his stallion barn, every- 
thing that it should be. You can 
sense his way with horses just by 
watching him. No shouting, no noise, 
and no smoking. I only mention the 
last because nothinng can give a 
worse impression to a visitor than to 
watch a groom or manager handling 
a horse with a cigarette dangling from 
his mouth, yet many do it, without 
any thought to the possible conse- 
quences. To me it’s the same as 
smoking in an ammunition dump. 

In spite of his obvious affection for 
horses, nevertheless, Tom Bonner is 
no sentimentalist. He is at all times 
“on top of his horse” and they know 
what he expects of them. He is firm 
and fair without being harsh on the 
one hand, or sentimental on the other. 
That is a rare combination that is 
hard to find. 

As for Pat Flaccus, she is a five- 
foot-five dynamo of energy, who man- 
ages to be a combined horsewoman, 
wife and mother. Nothing can, or is 
every likely to phaze her. Come Hell, 
or High Water, she is going to run a 
first-class horse farm, and that’s all 
there is to it. At one stage of her 
career she has been a practical nurse, 
and she had the sense to combine 
many of the principles of nursing 
with the accepted procedure of deal- 
ing with Thoroughbreds. For instance, 


BREEDING 


she keeps accurate charts on all the 
mares and the breeding particulars of 
both stallions. Her farm journal is a 
model work of reference. The medi- 
cine and instrument closet is immacu- 
late, and Pat Flaccus speaks longing- 
ly of the day “when we shall be able 
to afford a real lab.” There is no job 
around the farm that she cannot un- 
dertake if she has to, and it is a great 
tribute to her that she commands the 
utmost respect of the stable staff. 
She is completely wrapped up in her 
job, and is one of the few women I 
have ever encountered who is effic- 
ient in every phase of horse farm 
work, and has yet kept her feminity. 
However, when the last mare has 
been brought in and fed, she is in her 
ear and racing back home to the 
other half of her life—that of mother 
and wife. 


The best way to describe Bliss 
Flaccus is to say he is easy going and 
placid. He is a former amateur rider 
whose heart is in the horse business. 
He and his wife make perfect foils 
for each other, the solid reliability of 
the one, makes an excellent counter 
balance for the enthusiasm of the 
other partner. The Master of Box- 
thorn may not be a great talker, but 
don’t be misled into thinking that he 
doesn’t know what the score is. He 
is the sort of man who lets the other 
guy talk, and then, half an hour later, 
proves him wrong in the nicest pos- 
sible way. He takes an active role in 
the running of Boxthorn, but until 
such time as it can all be centralized 
on one place, his part is mainly that 
of keeping the books and writing the 
checks, which job, he tells you with 
a wry grin, is a full-time occupation 
in itself—especially the check writ- 
ing. 

Well, this is just one story of two 
people with the will to win, which 
overcomes all difficulties. That the 
Flaccuses will prosper cannot be 
doubted. They have every ingredient 
that makes the heady broth of suc- 
cess—energy, enthusiasm, a good 
farm and farm manager, and the 
ability to take the knocks of misfor- 
tune on the chin and come back fight- 
ing—oh yes, and Whirling Fox. He 
is more than likely to prove to be the 
oo actor in the Saga of Boxthorn 

‘arm. 























the Mexico City to Chicago—Historian je was moved east later and died in 

pro- took to the air to keep an engage- the spring of 1951 at Howard Well’s 
ught ment at Hollywood Park, flying fayette Farm near Lexington. Cloud 
‘here from Chicago to _Los Angeles. He 4, pust by Sweep All, dam of Stormy 

This just missed winning the Hollywood Cloud, was bred by H. C. Ragan of 
‘hree Gold Cup, but a few days later won Lexington, Ky. 
ever the Sunset Handicap. When you examine the pedigrees ‘ . 
1ome 7 In a age meee hee of these horses in this handicap, it (Stakes Winner of $96,825.00) 
' the own from Buenos Alres to Newark, ji, amazing how many breeders in 
8,250 miles in 52 hours. Then follow- qifferent parts of the country con- PROPERTY OF A. J. SACKETT 

s of ed the first transatlantic flight from  trjputed to the final product. Here 

and Shannon Airport, Ireland to Bur- are horses from all parts of the coun- 

the bank, California—é6 horses, 5,800 try racing for a purse in California. Won 
oad- ea we ages iis week tiie In a matter of hours these horses 

the . W. Hooper's Olym could be at any track in this country 
r to Drive were a pair that did a lot of or abroad. Times sure have chang- BUTLER HANDICAP (1-3/16 mi.) 
», of ns to 5 — ae aie ed since grandfather’s day. And the 
ur— n January , e sooper day shouldn't be too far off when H H : Swin ° 
hirl- carne out for the Hibiscus Stakes at there will be an annual international With Whirlaway, second; Swing and Sway, third. 
_ [om — a ae oe hig race held in a different country each 

ac & halt-leng Tom § stablemate. year, A truly international event, e 
10rn Then the pair boarded a plane to the with the locale changing each year, BOWIE HANDICAP (1 mi. 70 yds.) 
eant west and on ge age . and the date set way ahead of time, With P a8 y 
ces- an appearance in the San Felipe go that horses from all over the ith Pensive, second; Famous Victo i 
e to Stakes, with Olympia winning handi- world can be readied for it. : : ry, third. 
— ly by 5 lengths. 0 

ha Now air travel has become more i 
sach or less commonplace. Among the Boxthorn Farms HAVRE DE GRACE HANDICAP (1% mi.) 


- of more recent stakes horses to take to 
e Continued From Page 6 




















the airways is Brookmeade’s Greek With Aonbarr, second; Pictor, third. 
the Ship, which took a ride from Hialeah Rage Nee : 
s it. to New Orleans for the New Orleans Part, I never felt more sure of any- : ; , : 
was Handicap. . thing except death and taxes. —And he won Questionnaire Handicap, (1-1/16 mi.), 
1 a If you look over the field of the _As for the brood mares, there is the and many other important races. He ran 2nd in 
he rich Santa Anita Handicap, which nicest *Bahram mare I have clapped Westchester Handicap (with Alsab 3rd), in the 
of was run on March 1, you will get an eyes on in a month of Sundays. She ae oe ‘th Al Barth 3rd). i , b 
the idea of just how horses do get is. Angelus Bell, an 8-year-old by Queens County (with Alex Barth 3rd), in the Fall 
in around over the continent—even the *Bahram—*Vesper Bells II, she by Highweight (with Doublrab 3rd), etc. He set new 
that globe. The winner, by virtue of the *Stefan the Great, which is heavily track record in Butler, was 1/5 off record in Havre 
ion. disqualification of Intent, was the in foal to Boxthorn, and due within de Grace. 
ous South American horse *Miche. Mrs. a Week or so. Then there is Gay 
has Payson Adams’ grey colt was bred a sa . at . 
nd in Argentina by Pedro Eyherabide she Dy oya nstrel, also In if0a 
aed and according to report the man re- s — The Po, energy — Tola Rose, by Head Play—June Rose, by Myram, 
full snonsible for his importation was avy Relief, a good-looking mare by wi 
lla Horatio Luro. who also tightened ae ae ag x ~ a it stend fer-295E sesnen for 2 fee of 
2ws the girth on the Santa Anita Handi- y, wi a oxthorn foal at side, M 
irst cap winner *Talon, ,another South which is to go to Whirling Fox this $500—Live Foal 
est American horse. year. There is also *Hot Ash, a 
her Intent, although owned by the young maiden mare by The Phoenix 
irl- ‘Maryland Sportsman, Harry Issacs, —Hot Coppers, by Hyperion? She AT A. J. SACKETT’S 
rad is a Kentucky-bred through and thr- was imported by Mrs. Patterson at 
ish ough. His sire is the Kentucky-bred the same time as *Nasrullah (indeed, 
Bind racer and sire War Relic, while his she was his travelling companion) and RIVERVIEW FARM 
of dam Liz F. is by the Bradley-bred she is due to be bred to Boxthorn for 
‘ly. Bubbling Over. the coming season. Yet another good ee 4 Suey 
on, The third horse. Be Fleet, is,also looker is Traublow, by *Traumer— Shirley, Charles City County, Virginia 
my a Kentucky-bred, having been foal- Sun Blow, she by *Sun Briar. She 

ed at W. D. Axton’s farm near Louis- has a suckling colt at her side by 
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Some Horses Were 


Famous 





A Few Horses Which Gained Fame In 
Various Ways and Are Remembered, 
Either By the Many Or the Few 





Douglas Neale 


There are horse lovers the world 
over and in infinite variety. The 
stable boy with his affection for 
the Thoroughbred which is to run 
at Newmarket; the whipper-in with 
the hunter that has carried him so 
well for a number of seasons with- 
out once putting him on the floor; 


the youngster with his first pony 
and, of course, the farm worker 
with his plough team, old Boxer 


-and sO many more. 


This article concerns a few hor- 
ses which gained fame in various 
ways and are remembered, either by 
the many or the few. It fails to 
mention the.famous animals of our 
day, because their fame is yet to be 
proved by history to come, whether 
they be Derby winners on the flat 
or conquerors of the great Aintree 
obstables; whether they are champ- 
ion Suffolks or Shires at the Royal 
or just good sorts such as dear old 
Brown Jack. 

When I was a boy, so long ago, 
there was a fictional mare named 
Black Bess which was my equine 
heroine; but since I have read the 
biography of one Richard Turbin 
(a notable East Anglian), I have ar- 
rived at the decision that she never 
existed! But there were great ones 
in the past, including the tap roots 
of the Thoroughbred family whose 
fame does not call for more than 
a brief reference here; such great 
horses as the Darley Arabian, (al- 
though that Arab was little more 
than a private stallion in Mr. Dar- 
ley’s stud), whose immediate pro- 
duce included the Devonshire or 
Flying Childers, the Bleeding Child- 
ers and Whistlejacket. There were, 
too, the Byerly Turk and the Godol- 
phin Arabian, the last-named cover- 
ing nearly all the best bred mares 
of his era, which was nearly 150 
years ago. 

What of the hunters and the 
hacks? One can recall the love which 
Charles Davis, the Royal huntsman, 
bore for the hack Comus which was 
given to him on his retirement by 
the Prince of Wales (Edward VII). 
The dying wish of Davis was that 
Comus should be put down and one 
of the hack’s ears buried with him. 
This request was carried out and 
a small pox containing the ear was 
placed in the coffin. The affection 
between the two was touching, to 
gay the least of it. 

Then there are horses which have 
had fame thrust upon them, and 
down in the Dartmoor country they 
still, I am sure, recall the cart-horse 
which saved the day for huntsman 

Johnnie Roberts when, in February, 
1824, the great run following the 
meet at Ivybridge was experienced, 
a fox from the open moor keeping 
the Field going nearly all day. 
Roberts, during the last mile of that 
great run, got to the bottom of his 
horse and exchanged it for a graz- 
cart horse upon which he just man- 
aged to reach the earths as hounds 
marked their fox. 
the mare Milkmaid on which Will 
Long of the Badminton whipped-in 
one day a week (with no second 
horse) for 17 seasons. 

Remembered hunters must, of cour- 
se, include Dunny, John Peel’s ‘‘fast 
Cumberland nag’, a _ clean-legged 
‘sort with plenty of bone, which car- 
ried his famous Master in the . Fell 
country. Peel is said to have ridden 
with the shortest stirrup ever seen 
in the hunting field, his knees be- 
ing nearly up with the saddle. 


and Captain 


Dunny was a cross-bred brown 
which must obviously have been pos- 
sessed of great stamina, as Peel was 
seemingly tireless and no day too 
long for him, and although much of 
his country was unrideable, yet he 
would use Dunny (or another) for 
so long as he could. In Hugh Mac- 
hell’s biography (John Peel’’—-Heath 
Cranton) of the great John, it is 
stated that Dunny was “said to 
have come out of the pot cart of a 
hawker called Peter Flynch “and 


used to follow Peel like a dog when 
ever the rough country made it im- 
possible to ride, as frequently hap- 


Remember, too,* 


pened. Dunny stood about 14.3 and 
was tough as nails with fairly deep 
shoulders and a very strong loin. 
He was trained to wait indefinitely 
and to kneel for his mount if requir- 
ed. Peel was, amongst other things, 
a horse dealer, a fact from which 
we may take the line that Dunny 
was a good ‘un. 

So many horses were not famous 
or much loved either, alack, as wit- 
ness the story of the last Duke of 
Bridgewater's hack, 
Vicars Bell’s book on ‘Little Gad- 
desden”’ (Faber & Faber), but which 
cannot be vouched for, I understand. 
The old Duke’s hack put them on 
the floor one day and so irate was 
the rider that he took him back to 
the stables and said, ‘‘Tie him up 
there, and -if anyone gives him bite 
or sup I'll have him shot’’. ‘“‘So none 
of ’em didn’t dare to give this horse 
not so much as a bit of hay, nor 
water nor nothing’’, said the local 
recounter of the tale, ‘‘and the poor 
brute starved to death. You can 
see the place where they found him 
on your right when you go in the 
old stables. I reckon he was a pro- 
per wicked, the old Duke’’! 

But I have left the best of them 
until the last. There is a _ story 
which concerns a mare named Hue 
and Cry whose farmer-owner rode 
her to church at Walpole St. Mary, 
one Sunday early in the 19th cen- 
tury when she was heavy .in foal. 
She was tied up to one of the rings 
provided outside the church while 
her master was attending the ser- 
vice and she slipped her foal while 
the service was in progress. The foal 
was Marshland Shales, which in East 
Anglia at any rate, has been re- 
garded as the greatest horse that 
ever lived. 

George Burrow, in ‘“Lavengro’’, 
(Dent, and also Harrap) describes 
how he was standing on Castle Hill, 
Norwich, watching the horse fair, 
when an old fellow came along rid- 
ing a lean pony and leading by the 
bridle a smallish dun horse. This 
animal was the noble Marshland 
Shales which was then over 30 years 
old and was blind in one eye owing 
to cataract. Burrow was, at first, 
not unduly impressed by the horse, 
but soon altered his outlook, as the 
following quotation, which is sure- 
ly the most dramatic piece of litera- 
ture ever written concerning a horse, 
will certainly indicate. 

“But stay’, he says, “there is 
something remarkable about that 
horse; there is something in his act- 
ion in which he differs from all the 
rest; as he advances, the clamour 
is hushed, All eyes are turned upon 
him—what looks of interest and re- 
spect and what is this? People are 
taking off their hats—surely not 
to that steed? Yes, varily. Men, es- 
pecially old men, are taking off their 
hats to that one-eyed steed and I 
hear more than one deep ‘Ah!’”’ 

“What horse is that?’, said I to 
a very old fellow, the counterpart of 
the old man on the pony, save that 
the last wore a faded suit of vel- 
veteen and this one was dressed in 
a white frock. ‘The best in Mother 
England’, said the very old man, 
taking a knobbed stick from his 
mouth and looking me in the face, 
at first carelessly, but presently with 
something like interest. ‘He is old, 
like myself, but can still trot his 
20 miles an hour—if you should 
chance to reach my years, you may 
boast to thy great-grandboys thou 
hast seen Marshland Shales’. 

“Amain I did for that horse what 
I wold neither do for earl or baron 

doffed my hat. Yes. I doffed my 
hat to the wondrous horse, the. fast 
trotter, the best in Mother England, 
en? T too, drew a deep ‘Ah’ and re- 
reated the words of the old fellows 
around. ‘Such a horse as this we 
shall never see again; a pity that 
he is so old’.” 

I feel that I can add nothing fur- 
ther to this article. for that great 
niece of writing about a great quad- 
ruped, the immortal Marshland Shal- 
es, is a fitting closure. I have read 


mentioned in. 
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Farewell To The Prince 





Virginia-bred Hill Prince, Winner 
Of 17 Out of 30 Starts, Retires 
To Stud At Claiborne In Kentucky 





Frank Talmadge Phelps 


Christopher T. Chenery’s Hill 
Prince has been retired to stud. The 
5-year-old son of *Princequillo—Hil- 
dene, by Bubbling Over, will join his 
sire in the stallion barn at Arthur B. 
Hancock’s Claiborne Stud, Paris, Ky. 

Hill Prince developed a filling in 
a foreleg after running 5th in the 
favorite’s role in the Santa Anita 
Handicap on March 1. His retirement 
was announced the next day. It was 
not exactly an unexpected move, 
since it had been rumored since Sep- 
tember that “the Prince” would be 
bred this spring; and a full initial 
book of 15 mares was ready when the 
formal announcement was made. 

Thus the racing career of probably 
the best horse ever bred in Virginia 
closes. At least, Hill Prince is the 
richest and one of the most consistent 
horses ever to have originated within 
the confines of the Old Dominion. 
Only ten horses in North America 
have earned more than his total of 
$422,140. He won 17 of his 30 starts; 
placed 5 times; showed on 4 occas- 
ions; and was out of the money only 
4 times in four seasons. He led his 
age division in one or more of the 
year-end polls after each of his full 
seasons of competition. 

The home-bred Hill Prince 
foaled February 20, 1947, at Mr. 
Chenery’s The Meadow, Doswell, Va., 
where he grew up and received his 
early education over the farm’s train- 
ing track. He was conditioned 
throughout his career by J. H.‘ 
“Casey” Hayes, who handled riding 
and show horses, jumpers and polo 
ponies before he moved into the 
‘Thoroughbred realm. In fact, Trainer 
Hayes was a polo instructor at the 
Boulder Brook Club when he was 
“discovered” by Mr. Chenery, presi- 
dent of the club. 

Hill Prince made his first public 
appearance in a 514-furlong purse at 
Aqueduct on July 2, 1949; and ran off 
with the race by 7 lengths. 

A week later he repeated with a 
2-length score at Monmouth. 


But his first added-money attempt, 
the Sapling Stakes, found him more 
interested in playing at the starting 
gate than running. Practically left 
at the post, he could not catch the 
winging Casemate. It was Hill 
Prince’s first loss, and the only one 
he sustained all year. 

He made amends a week later by 
sloshing home first in a 6-furlong 
purse. 

His first stakes decision came in the 
World’s Playground Stakes at Atlantic 
City, where he skipped through the 
slop to a 5-length margin. 

Returning to Aqueduct, the Prince 
was top weighted at 126 pounds in 
the Babylon Handicap. He came from 
far back with a great rush in the last 
quarter to seize the major share of 
the purse. A week later he repeated 
those tactics to grab the Cowdin 
Stakes from Selector and Suleiman. 
Despite the sloppy course, the son of 
*Princequillo set a new 64-furlong 
record of 1:16 3-5. 

He began coughing thereafter; and 
was retired to The Meadow for the 
winter with a record of 6 victories 
and a 2nd out of 7 starts, worth 
$46,225. He was named the best 2- 
year-old in the Daily Racing Form 
poll; but had to share second weight 
of 124 pounds with Oil Capitol, be- 
hind the top-weighted Hopeful win- 
ner Middleground, in the Experimen- 
tal Free Handicap. 

The Experimentals were Hill 
Prince’s first goals at 3. Catching a 
sloppy Jamaica track for the first and 
shorter of the pair, he put away the 


was 





that passage hundreds of times, 
surely, but it never fails, I freely 
admit, to bring a lump in my throat 
and a certain moisture to my eye. 
Those old Norfolk men-—farmers, 


horsecopers, and the like, taking off 


their hats to the old horse as he 
passes through their midst. It is 
magnificent. I think that you may 
feel the same emotion on reading it, 


Yes, I think that you may. 


field with his usual stretch dash. 


But he was severely bounced 
around and wound up 9th in the see. 
ond and longer Experimental. That 
was the first time he had ever been 
worse than 2nd. 

He redeemed himself a week later 
by pulling away from Middleground 
and Ferd in the Wood Memorial. The 
Prince ran the 1 1/16-miles in a good 
1:43 3/5. 

But Middleground reversed that 
order of finish when the pair were 
shipped to Churchill Downs for the 
Kentucky Derby, in which the Chen- 
ery colt did not have clear sailing. 

Back in New York the next week, 
Hill Prince got his revenge in the 
Withers Mile at Belmont, with Ferd 
again 3rd in the good time of 1:35 4/5. 

The Pimlico course was slow for 
the Preakness a week later. Hill 
Prince took command at the top of 
the backstretch, in a reversal of his 
usual late charge; and left Middle- 
ground and Dooly 5_ lengthening 
lengths to the rear. 

This hard campaign began to tell 
on even Hill Prince’s stout constitu- 
tion when he returned to Belmont 
Park. He ran 3rd in the Suburban 
Handicap behind Loser Weeper and 
My Request, to whom he was yielding 
18 and 16 pounds by scale. The son 
of *Princequillo pulled up bleeding 
from both nostrils. This was follow- 
ed by an inexplicably bad 7th in 
Middleground’s Belmont. Then Hill 
Prince ran a strong 2nd to Greek 
Song in the Dwyer. ° ' 

A rest cure was prescribed for the 
Prince. When his shoes were pulled 
off, it was found that he had been 
racing all spring with a left fore hoof 
separation, apparently the result of 
having grabbed his quarter the prev- 
ious fall. After a two-month vacation 
he came back “rarin’ to go.” 

In the American Derby at Washing- 
ton Park, Hill Prince left All Blue and 
Your Host behind as he powered the 
1% miles in the fine time of 2:01 1/5. 

Back east at Belmont, Hill Prince 
dropped back to the mile of the 
Jerome Handicap and overwhelmed 
Greek Ship by 4 lengths in the good 
time of 1:35 4/5. Then, in a brilliant 
exhibition of the indifference to dis: 
tance, the Chenery colt led *Noor 
most of the way in the 2-mile Jockey 
Club Gold Cup and gave the western 
invader a 4-length trouncing. 

Hill Prince went west himself 
thereafter, and showed up next at 
Hollywood Park. Not given the best 
of the running, he showed behind 
Your Host and Ponder in the Thanks- 
giving Day Handicap. Blocked at the 
quarter pole and forced to the outside 
in the Hollywood Gold Cup, the Vir- 
ginia-bred wound up in the same slot 
back of *Noor and Palestinian, to 
whom he was conceding 6 and 16 
pounds by scale. 

In the Sunset Handicap a week 

later, Hill Prince was assigned 128 
pounds. With a steady drive on the 
outside he collared Next Move and 
Great Circle in an excellent 1:48 3/5 
for the 114% miles. 
_ That was Hill Prince’s 8th victory 
in 15 starts during a season that had 
gained him $314,265. A pair of sec- 
onds and trio of thirds had contribut- 
ed to that total. He was virtually 
unanimous choice as “Horse of the 
Year.” 

Shortly after the first of the year, 
the son of *Princequillo cracked the 
lower end of his right hind cannon 
bone. Whether he suffered the injury 
in a workout, in the walking ring or 
kicking in his stall was never discov- 
ered. He was returned to The Mea- 
dow for long treatment. Even after 
he undertook training again, a too 

closely trimmed hoof set him back at 
Saratoga. 

Not until September 15, 1951, at 
Aqueduct, did Hill Prince race again. 
He finished 3rd to Tea-Maker and 
*Northern Star at 6 furlongs on that 
occasion. 

At Belmont nine days later, in an- 
other overnight event, the Chenery 

Continued On Page 9 
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Friday, March 14, 1952 


What’s New 





With Hialeah and Santa Anita Closed, 
Racing Interest Switches Northward 





Tyson Gilpin 


In New York, the Wicks Commit- 
tee Report has attracted lengthy 
comment. The various turf writers 
seem to accept the patronizing tone 
of the legislative group without de- 
mur. Perhaps the best example was 
the ‘spat on the back” accorded the 
Jockey Club by these veterans of 
some eight month’s investigative ex- 
perience in the whole field of Thor- 
oughbred and Standardbred racing 
in New York State. Of course, they 
felt that the membership should be 
‘immediately and substantially ins 
creased”’ so as to have more demos 
eracy and influence. It is the impres- 
sion here that eighty percent of the 
current Jockey Club membership 
play what might best be described 
as a passive role, and that it is not 
the numerical limit of fifty that 
might ibe open to question. The num- 
ber of senators in the New York 
State Assembly is not listed in the 
Racing Manual, but any schoolboy 
knows that the U. §. A. is represent- 
ed by a senate of ninety-six mem- 


bers. Any Capitol reporter knows 
how many show up for the average 
roll-call....The question here is 


whether the Wicks committee inves- 
tigation, and its assumption of some 
sort of control of ‘‘racing’’ is justi- 
fied. Pretty soon, those of us who 
want to enjoy our sport in our own 
way without state control and inter- 
ference will have to stick to hunt 
meets or even dog shows. Where 
there is no appreciable chance for a 
big tax bite there is comparatively 
little interference.... 

With major winter racing ending 
as Hialeah and Santa Anita close, 
interest returns to the Northern 
tracks, where [.aurel opens the sea- 
son on March 22nd. The early-bird 
ovals at Charles Town and Lincoln 
Downs take their big chances on the 
whims of the late-winter weather- 
man. The former track was set back 
this year by a five-inch snow the day 
before opening. Clever track man- 
agement preserved a good strip in 
spite of the conditions, and eager 
fans made the inaugural a success. 
The next Saturday sunny _ skies 
brought some ten thousand fans and 
a near-record handle to pay off 
Boyle’s calculated risk... . 

Many stylishly-bred mares con- 
tinue to run for low claiming tags at 
the smaller tracks. Big Stretch and 
Day Off, both good stake horses had 
a half-sister winning for as low as 
$2,500 last year. Count Turf’s half- 
sister by *Rhodes Scholar was fast 
enough at two to elicit a $10,000 
bid, but, with an eye knocked out, 
she ran once for $2,500. Dr. Frank 
Porter Miller, breeder of Jack 
Amiel's Derby horse, later bought 
her privately. Perhaps, a daughter 
of Questionnaire and Miss Mouse, by 
John Pp. Grier, and half sister to 
Granville’s best performer, the stak- 
es-winner Mousehole, usually has a 
tag of under $2,000 in her Charles 
Town starts....Some of these mares 
are overraced and some, of course, 
will not preed for various reasons.. 
Of course, they said the same thing 
about Gallorette. She has a filly foal 
by *Mahmoud this year, whose dur- 
able, if sometimes sulky son, Oil 
Capitol, won last Saturday’s rich 
New Orlean’s Handicap, beating 
Greek Ship among others. His 
full brother is scheduled for sale 
at Saratoga this summer in the 
Kentmere Farm consignment. For 
at least two years, Virginians 
have been plotting to lure Hill 
Prince to stand in the Old Domin- 
ion....as everyone now knows, he 
will be at Claiborne Stud, address 
Paris, Kentucky. There, he will have 


‘ 


a regular family reunion, with 
*Princequillo and Prince Simon 
alongside. Prince Rose and his pro- 


zeny illustrate an interesting exam- 
ple of strength in a sire line. From 
relative obscurity prior to the days 
when Horatio Luro and Djordadze 
hit pay dirt with *Princequillo, his 
sire seems to be right at tops in 
Europe and here too, with his sons 
achieving widespread success. Prince 
Chevalier has the 1951 Derby win- 
ner, Arctic Prince, another’ son 
Prince Bio has the French Oaks win- 
ner Sicambre, and in this country, 
How has also achieved top filly hon- 


ors. Our nomination for a top 2- 
year-old colt is in Tom Rodrock’s 
barn at William Hitt’s Middleburg 
training track....he is a. striking 
chestnut colt by *Princequillo out 
of a daughter of the ill-fated Bous- 
sac crack and Frizette descendant, 
Cillas. Her name is Miss Marker, 
and she is a half-sister to River 
Prince, an English stake-winner and 
sire....scribe Jim Henderson pred 
the colt and races in partnership 
with Corty Wetherill. Everyone says 
they have a good one here. 


Phyllis Reid, daughter of a lead- 
ing Australian breeder with some 
9,000 acres near Adelaide, has been 
visiting Viada Boy-Ed near Berry- 
ville. She was’ more than pleasantly 
surprised to find a horse she had 
often won a bet on standing a few 
miles away....it was *Beau Gem 
at Kentmere Farm. On a visit to see 
how he had shipped, to report to 
his former owner, George Badman, 
she reminisced on his racing days. 
One Saturday her father took her to 
the races. Three ‘‘Gem” horses ran 
that day, all, of course out of the 
great mare, French Gem. They were 
*Royal Gem, Crown Gem and *Beau 
Gem. All won, *Beau Gem captur- 
ing the Victoria Derby, after 2 
stretch duel with the mighty Chanak 
that lasted a half-mile before the 
game chestnut colt drew away from 
his favored opponent. Mr. Malcolm 
Reid bred and raced the good horse 
Money Moon, by Manitoba. He now 
stands at his Waratah Stud in Vic- 
toria, his owner having refused an 
American offer of $60,000 for him 
after he captured the Underwood 
Stakes. 

Among new owners with horses 
in Middleburg getting ready for the 
races are Henry and Nancy Gerry, 
who have 2-year-olds by Halberd 
and Sir Francis with Jack Skinner, 
and Bub Duryea, already owner of 
Sword’s Point, who has a promising 


Slide Rule gelding with Arthur 
White. 

For the Kentucky Derby, take 
Primate....W. Burling Cocks may 


go on a European trip in May to 
scout horseflesh for the Fasig-Tipton 
Company....auctioneers George 
Swinebroad and Laddie. Dance will 
pass up the newly organized Del 
Mar sales,,,,latest Keeneland ad 
compares amounts won by _ their 
yearlings in comparison with other 
sales every year they sell about three 
times as many yearlings as Saratoga. 
1952 is already UP in all depart- 
ments of racing-look for an excel- 
lent year for sales. 


Thoroughbreds 
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are getting a bit perky, because they 
can always get another job. Another 
is that this system of outbidding the 
next man is getting expensive. 

Hirsch himself is an exception. He 
has brought up a good many riders, 
including Ira Hanford, Warren Me- 
hrtens, and Bill Boland, and has 
lifted each of these three aboard a 
Kentucky Derby winner. This has got 
to be a record, for Hanford was an 
apprentice when he won on Bold 
Venture, and so was Boland when 
he won on Middleground, and these 
are the only two apprentices to win 
this race. 

Boland, incidentally, is at Colum- 
bia, galloping horses. Hirsch has 
three Derby nominees, Risque Ro- 
que, High Scud, and Armagh. So far 
they have done everything asked 
of them, but then hardly anything 
has been asked. 

A classic candidate of the other 
sex, of which a great deal was ask- 
ed last year, is Mrs. Elizabeth Gra- 
ham’s Rose Jet, which is training 
at Columbia under Roger Witting- 
ham. The stable has a beagle bitch 
which turned up with five pups re- 
cently, and attracted attention be- 
cause she kidnapped two pups from 
another dog which had just whelped, 
apparently finding motherhood at- 
attractive. Her name, by what I 
suppose is a coincidence, is Lizzie, 


Hill Prince 


Continued From Page 8 


representative stepped a mile in the 
excellent time of 1:35 2/5. Four days 
later he toted 128 pounds in the New 
York Handicap and turned the race 
into a parade as he opened 5 lengths 
on One Hitter. 

Trying for his second Jockey Club 
Gold Cup, Hill Prince was barely 
caught. by a head by “Horse of the 
Year” Counterpoint, which repeated 
that result more easily the following 
week in the Empire City-at-Jamaica 
Gold Cup. 

The Prince wound up his year by 
running 4th to Call Over, Inseparable 
and Post Card in the Trenton Handi 
cap at Garden State. 

It was the first time Hill Prince 
was unplaced in his season’s 6 starts, 
2 of which he had won. A pair of 
places and a show helped total his 
year’s income of $46,900. Even this 
brief campaign was sufficiently im- 
pressive to give him the handicap 
championship of the season and to 
gain him top weight of 130 pounds in 
The Blood-Horse Handicap for older 
horses. 

Prior to his Santa Anita Handicap 
disappointment this year, the Prince 
had made only one start on his second 
western jaunt. That was in the San 
Marcos, in which he and his stable- 
made Bryan G. ran the mile in an 
excellent 1:35 4/5 to finish 1-2 ahead 
of Be Fleet, Lights Up, Fife and 
Drum, Greek Runner, Count Turf, 
Moonrush, Akimbo, Sturdy One and 
Stormy Cloud. Win money amounted 
to $14,750. 

In four seasons, Hill Prince has 
won at all distances at which he has 
been asked to perform, from 5 fur- 
longs to 2 miles. His somewhat ten- 
der hoofs made him delight in soft 
going, yet the vast majority of his 
victories were scored over fast tracks. 
He succeeded under weights up to 
128 pounds while giving away scads 
of lead; and repeatedly proved his 
gameness in circumstances that would 


RACING—BREEDING 


have made a less courageous horse 
quit. If he had a fault of running 
style, it was a tendency as he grew 
older to become impatient with a slow 
pace. 

Physically he is a big horse, fully 
16 hands and maybe more. But it is 
his power that impresses the observer 
at first glance. Burly rather than 
handsome, he combines the tallness, 
barrel chest and long action of a 
stayer with the massive hind quarters 
of a sprinter. When he put his head 
down in one of those impetuous 
stretch charges, it was “get out of the 
way or get run over; there’s no stop- 
ping now.” 

The Prince was the first stake win- 
ner and a member of the second crop 
of his sire, the Irish-bred cup horse 
*Princequillo, victor in the Saratoga 
and Jockey Club Gold Cups, Saratoga, 
Questionnaire and Merchants’ and 
Citizens’ ndicaps. *Princequillo has 
also sired ‘Royal Castle, which set a 
world record of 3:30 3/5 in the 2 1/16- 
mile Daingerfield; the double Oaks 
winner How; and the English-raced 
star Prince Simon, beaten heads in 
the Epsom Derby, 2,000 Guineas and 
King Edward VII Stakes. Prince 
Simon is also at stud at Claiborne, 
along with *Princequillo and Hill 
Prince. This is the St. Simon male 
line. 

Besides Hill Prince, his dam, the 
blind Hildene, has produced the 
sprinter Mangohick, victor in the 1949 
Fleetwing and Rumson Handicaps. 
Hildene is a half-sister to two stake 
winners, Silas and Napoleon, the lat- 
ter a very fast steeplechaser at old 
Tijuana. This is the family of Idle 
Dell, Glade, Day Off, Big Stretch, 
Singing Wood, Corydon, Greek Song, 
Condiment, Upset, etc. 

Virginians had naturally hoped that 
Hill Prince would stand in the Old 
Dominion. Since Mr. Chenery decid- 
ed otherwise, it seems appropriate 
that the Virginia-bred will be under 
the care of Mr. Hancock, himself a 
Virginia product at whose Ellerslie 
Stud in Virginia and Claiborne in 
Kentucky so many great horses have 
stood. 
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Psychic Bid... 


PSYCHIC..... 


Payable at time of service 


John Hanna 
Stud Groom 





Producer of Show Winners and 
. Hunters of Exceptional Quality and Conformation. 





PSYCHIC 


A Stakes Winning and Stakes Producing Pedigree 


Chance Play... 
(*Queen nerod..| 
(High Time... 


Tetratema........ The Tetrarch 
: Scotch Gift 
Rein de Neige....{Roi Herode 
Snowflight 
(Ultimus........... Commando 
eee Running Stream 
Noon Day........ Domino 
|*Sundown 
reve Il.... [Bay Ronald 
Myrtledine 
[Astuce.........00. Hermis 
Louli 


Psychic is the sire of the winners Psychic Dream and Psychic Red 


Fee For 1952 
$50.00 


Return service in 1953 if mare fails to produce live foal. 
Veterinary certificate required. . Free to stakes 
winners and Dams of stakes winners. 


SPRING HILL 


Casanova, Virginia 
Mrs. Chas. H. Tompkins, Owner 


16.1% h. 


Pair Play... .. ices. Hastings 

*Fairy Gold 

*Quelle Chance.. (Ethelbert 

*Qu’ Elle Est Belle II 





Mares subject to approval 


Chas. H. Tompkins, Jr. Agent 
Phone Warrenton 30 























POINT-TO-POINTS 





Point-to-Points 





Point-to-Point Racing Developed Along 
Rather Different Lines From ’Chasing; 
Was and Is Still Purely Amateur Sport 





Major H. Misa 


Tradition records that the first 
steeplechase was ridden by a Leices- 
tershire hunting field about one 
one hundred and fifty years ago. The 
members, bored by the indifferent 
sport on a poor scenting day, raced 
to the church spire at Melton Mow- 
bray. 

Obviously it was neither desirable 
nor in these days is it permissible 
to finish a race up the thoroughfare, 
leading to the village church, and 
so it became the practice to utilize 
prominent objects on the landscape 
for the starting, turning and finish- 
ing points, and to term such cross 
country races Point-to-Points. 

The name steeplechase was at a 
very early date kept for those events, 
which were run over flagged courses, 
on which the fences or at any rate 
some of the fences were strength- 
ened or specially built for the occas- 
ion. Such meetings were held from 
early in the nineteenth century, the 
first Grand National being run at 
Aintree on the site of the present 
course in 1839. The National Hunt 
Committee, the ruling authority on 
jump racing was formed in 1875, 


and during the intervening years 
regulations have been passed from 
time to time, which have resulted 
in the present standardized steeple- 
chase course. 


Point-to-Point Racing developed 
along rather different lines. It al- 
ways has been and still is a purely 
amateur sport. Up till the out- 
break of the 1914 War, not .-more 
than three turning point flags were 
allowed and the races were run over 
the national country. Since that 
time modern methods of transport 
and the necessity for the hunt to 
make money out of the Point-to- 
Point have brought about great 
changes. Many more people were 
able to attend the meetings and 
both they and their horses could 
come from much further away. It 
has been found that, if you wish to 
have a course, where the public will 
enjoy a good view of the racing and 
on which the fences will be fair 
to race over, it is necessary to build 
one. It was also found that the 
only satisfactory fences, over which 
to run a number of races are those, 
which are built of gorse or birch. 
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The Virginia Field Hunter 
Championship 


and the 


Blue Ridge Point-To-Points 


3 RACES AND TROPHIES 


WOODLEY 


Berryville, Va, 


Enquiries for Stabling, Entries, Reserved Parking to: 
MRS. JACK PRESTAGE, BOYCE, VA. 
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' To get the most out of your hobby read horse magazines. 
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Order direct from this ad. 
promptly. 


P. O. Box 1288 








THE WESTERN HORSEMAN, thi $3.50 ss 
BIT AND SPUR, mo. 3.00 8S 
WESTERN HORSE NEWS, ro. 2.00 p) 
MOROCCO SPOTTED HORSE NEWS, quarterly 2.00 we 
SADDLE AND BRIDLE, mo. 5.00 a 
ILLINOIS HORSEMAN, mo. - 3.00 e] 
FLORIDA CATTLEMAN, mo. 2.00 3 
PALOMINO HORSES, monthly 3.00 e) 
PALOMINO PARADE, bi-mo., 6 issues 1.50 e 
HARNESS HORSE, weekly 5.00 2 
THE THOROUGHBRED OF CALIFORNIA, thi 3.00 2 
HOOFS & HORNS, monthly, rodeos 2.00 20 
MORGAN HORSE, bi-monthly 2.50 3s 
THE HORSE, bi-monthly ----- _ 3.50 be 
THOROUGHBRED RECORD, weekly 6.00 i 
RIDER & DRIVER, monthly ---- 5.00 ee 
THE MARYLAND HORSE, monthly 2.00 & 
BREEDER-STOCKMAN, m., (horses & cattle) ~—~.-__--________. 2.00 2 
THE RANCHMAN, mo. ----- «se 2.00 3s 
THE CHRONICLE, weekly, hunters, jumpers ....-------_--________. 7.00 _ 
TENNESSEE WALKING HORSE, bi-mo., 6 issues, Esquire size. 3.00 _ 
HORSE LOVER, bi-monthly (Cal‘!) 2.00 3s 
ARABIAN HORSE NEWS, 10 issues 3.00 3s 
AMERICAN SHETLAND PONY JOURNAL, mo. -----—-- 3.00 3S 


Rush Your Order Today for sample copies or subscriptions. 


AL. orders acknowiedged by return mai] and bandied 
No orders for less than $1.00, please. 


Remit in any manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART, Dept. CW 


Send dime for !ist——many more horse magazines and books! 
LIST SENT FREE WITH ALL ORDERS 





Plant City, Florida 

















This has resulted in the majority 
of courses becoming small steeple- 
chase courses. On rare occasions a 
hunt does hold a cross country race, 
and very sporting events they are; 
but in the majority of cases wire 
renders them impossible and they 
do not attract a ‘“‘gate’’ and so do 
not bring in any much needed, re- 
venue. 


From being local affairs, compris- 
ing a couple of cross country races, 
one for the members and one for 
the farmers of a particular hunt, 
Point-to-Point Racing has become 
an organized sport. Some two hund- 
red and fifty meetings are held in 
Great Britain each year, usually on 
Saturday afternoons, the season last- 
ing from the middle of February to 
the middle of May. At each meet- 
ing there is an ‘“‘open’”’ race, in which 
horses and riders from any hunt may 
compete, and competitors travel con- 
siderable distances in order to do 
so. 


The position with regard to re- 
venue from the “gate’’ is rather a 
curious one. The National Hunt Re- 
gulations, which deal with Point- 
to-Points, state that; ‘“‘No charge 
shall be made for the admission of 
persons, either before the Meeting 
or at any gate, stand or enclosure 
thereat, but a charge may be made 
for the parking of vehicles’. The 
original object of this regulation was 
to enable a farmer to be recompens- 
ed for any damage, which a compara- 
tively small number of horse drawn 
carriages and traps might have done 
to his land. Today the situation is 
very different; on a fine day, at a 
popular meeting, held near a large 
town, several hundred cars will pay 
for admission to the car parks. The 
record number is five thousand. At 
one pound per car, considerable sums 
are received and as the charge is 
only for parking a vehicle no en- 
tertainment tax is payable to the 
Government. Two other sources of 
revenue are the profits from the 
sale of race cards (programmes) and 
from donations given by followers to 
the Point-to-Point fund. 


To hark back to the courses, prior 
to 1934, the fences were tending to 
become smaller and _ smaller. In 
that year Point-to-Points came under 
the immediate jurisdiction of the 
National Hunt committee. This body 
laid down regulations with regard 
to the construction and the dimens- 
ions of the fences and appointed in- 
spectors to see that these regulations 
were enforced. The fences are on 
an average three inches lower than 
those on a regulation steeplechase 
course, they must include an open 
ditch; but not necessarily a water 
jump, and there must be at least 
18 fences in the 3 miles, which is 
the minimum distance for each race. 

The riders must in every case be 
amateurs and furthermore they must 
be subscribers to a hunt or else far- 
mers, over whose land hounds hunt. 


The horses must all have been 
certificated by the Master of a re- 
cognized pack of hounds to have re- 
gularly and fairly hunted during 
the current season, and they may 
not be sent into a training establish- 
ment to be trained for these races. 
Furthermore no horse may run, 
which has won any race under the 
recognized rules of steeplechasing 


THE CHRONICLE 


in any country during the current 
steeplechase season, or which from 
November 1 to March 1 inclusive 
has run in any race under the re- 
cognized Rules of Steeplechasing in 
any country. Steeplechases con- 
fined to horses certified by a Mas- 
ter df Hounds to have been hunted 
in every case excepted. This last 
sentence brings to our notice the 
fact that there are steeplechases, 
which are confined to hunters as 
well as Point-to-Points. The two 
most famous being the ones which 
are run at Cheltenham and Liver- 
pool. It can be seen that every ef- 
fort is made to confine these races 
to bona fide-hunting horses; never- 
theless some very high class horses 
do run in them from time to time, 
MacMoffatt, twice 2nd and Pukka 
Belle, 3rd, in the Grand National, 
being names, which at once cross 
one’s mind. 


The weights are fixed at a scale, 
which favours the weight-carrying 
hunter rather than the weedy blood 
horse. The minimum weight being 
12-7 lbs. (175 lbs.), except in the 
case of racés, which are confined 
to lady riders, when it may be 11 
stones (154 lbs.). 


The prizes are also kept low with 
the idea of keeping out the profes- 
sional owner; they must not exceed 
£20, £10, and £5 for the Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd respectively. 


Bookmakers attend these meet- 
ings and the Totalisator is in opera- 
tion. The betting is for the most 
part light; the customary wager be- 
ing two shillings each way on each 
race. This means that even, if all 
the horses, which one has backed, 
are so unlucky as to lose, there is 
only one pound to be added to the 
day’s expenses. 


In former times, the riders wore 
or were supposed to wear correct 
hunting costume; but this has grad- 
ually been given up. Hunting kit is 
heavy and designed to keep out the 
cold and wet for a number of hours 
on a rainy day, it was not intended 
and is not suitable for race riding. 
Furthermore, its use made it diffi- 
cult to distinguish one competitor 
from another. Today, almost all 
races are ridden in racing kit, the 
riders are obliged to wear skull caps 
(crash helmets) and =the _ horses 
carry number clothes. 


Up till twenty years ago, ladies 
used to compete against men and I 
can well remember being beaten by 
one of the fair sex, who was riding 
a horse with the apt name, of ‘‘The 
Undefeated.’’ They are now only per- 
mitted to ride in ladies’ races; but 
they are still as keen as mustard 
and their standard of riding ig very 
high, 


The Point-to-Point provides a day’s 
outing for the whole of the country 
side, The farmers are always given 
free passes for their cars, and up 
till this last War the hunts used ta 
entertain them to lunch before racs 
ing started. At the moment, in the 
majority of cases this is no longer 
possible; but everyone hopes that 
conditions will improve, so that this 
excellent custom can be revived, 
The remainder of the crowd bring 
picnic lunches; given a fine day and 
good racing, there is not better way 
of spending a spring afternoon 
amongst one’s sporting friends. 
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THE WHITE HORSE STORE 


White Horse 


Newtown Square, Pennsylvania 


SADDLERY 


Imported and Domestic Tack and Stable Supplies 
FINE HARNESS REPAIRING | 





Phone Newtown Square 0864 
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Horse 


Nancy G. Lee 
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Cleveland Riding and 
Driving Club 
4th Schooling Show 


Punctuated with a series of falls, 
but with no serious results, the 4th 
Schooling Show of The Cleveland 
Riding & Driving Club provided 
some tense moments for the on-look- 
ers. 


The course for the open jump- 
er looked ambitious enough to be a 
layout for an Olympic class. In 
the 3’-6”’ division, Miss Mary Jane 
Deering piloted her lovely Lady Grey 


Chester Burnett. 

Working hunter—1. Long Road, Mrs. C. M. 
Baxter; 2. Modest Maiden, Lou O'Neill; 3. 
Lady Grey, Mary Jane Deering; 4. Orlawn, 
Chester Burnett. 


Road hack, school owned—1. Theta, Ramona 
Fridley; 2. Lady, Barbara Heath; 3. Jeff, Ellen 
Feldman; 4. Pal, Margaret Ickes. 

Privately owned, road hacks — 1. Virginia 
Belle, Chuck Rohr; 2. Holladay, Trudi Gron- 
bach; 3. King’s Jester, Kathleen O'Neill; 4 
Beau Dare, Peggy Conway. 


Horsemanship, 11 yrs. and under—l. Mollie 
O’Neill; 2. Diane Baxter; 3. Kathleen O'Neill; 
4. Laddie Andahazy,:<Jr. 

Horsemanship, 12-18 yrs.—l. Susie Creech; 2. 
Tommy Rohr; 3. Chester Burnett; 4. Chuck 
Rohr. 

Hunter hack—l. Summer’s Dawn, Sqeakie. 
Lindley; 2. Modest Maiden, Lou O'Neill; 3. 
Lady Grey, Mary Jane Deering; 4. The Lat, 
H. L. Reynolds. 

Open jumpers, A—3’-6’’—1. Lady Grey, Mary 
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“A man in the clouds.”—R.S.M, 
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over the course in a faultless per- 
formance. 

Spectators have followed with in- 
terest the splendid progress Mary 
Jane has made during the past year. 
Appearance and performance of both 
Mary Jane and her mount are eye- 
catchers in any class. Her chief 
scholastic interest is in biology and 
not only is she a very enthusiastic 
horsewoman but is greatly interest- 
ed in ice skating as well. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Kathryn Hubbell 


PLACE: Shaker Heights, Ohio. 
: February 24. 
JUDGE: Larry Lewis. 


SUMMARIES 
Horsemanship over fences, handicap—1. The 
Lat, H. L. Reynolds; 2. Miss Bell, T. Rohr; 
3. Summer’s Dawn, S. Lindley; 4. Orlawn, 


dane Deering; 2. Clover, Westfall Farms; 3. 
War Actress, F. W. Keller; 4. Orlawn, 


Burnett, 
pen jumpers—4’-0''—1. Strato-Star, H. L. 


Reynolds; 2. More Bounce, Steve Licker; 3. 
The Mole, H. L. Reynolds; 4. Cherokee, C. 
Burnett, 


Secor F eae Riding Club 
Seventh Indoor 


Fangs were bared—though in the 
friendliest possible fashion—as com- 
petitors strove to accumulate extra 
points in Secor Farms Riding Club’s 
7th informal indoor show. Some of 
the horses, feeling spring was in the 
air despite the previous day’s five 
inches of snow, entered into the 
spirit with almost too much zest. 
Royal Guard, for one, was clearing 
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‘HABIT: MAKER: 


No need to hunt further than Nardi’s 
for your side-saddle or astride habit. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR THE HORSEY SET 
MEN 


Jodhpurs and Breeches 
Tailored Suits and Sport Coats 
Endorsed by all the hunting clubs in the country. 
New York 20, N. Y. 


CHILDREN 














jumps with at least four feet to 
spare. 
Along with putting on excellent 


indoor schooling shows during the 
winter, Secor Farms Riding Club 
had another project. Money totalling 
$70 was contributed toward outfit- 
ting the horses of the U. S. Olympic 
Team with horse blankets and 
sheets. This money was sent to David 
Wright at M. J. Knoud Company. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
George 


PLACE: White Plains, N. Y. 
TIME: March 2. 
JUDGE: Gene Manning. 


SUMMARIES 

Working hunter hacks—1. Royal Guard, Mrs. 
Tommy Manville; 2. Pomperius, Secor Farms; 
3. Tasket, Rosalyn Kram; 4. Mint Leaf, Deir- 
dre Kearney. 

Children’s hunter seat, Ist div.—l. Margo 
Barry; 2. Gail Wasserman; 3. Roberta Frank; 
4. Geoffrey Hunter. 

Children’s hunter seat, 2nd div. — 1. Kitty 
Kittelle; 2. Paula Howard; 3. Jeff Craig; 4. 
Greg Craig. Ms 

Working hunters—1. Pomperius; 2. Loafer, 
Oliver D. Appleton; 3. Dawn, Mrs. Frank 
Craig; 4. Mint Leaf, Secor Farms. 

Intermediate horsemanship—l. Dick Piken; 
2. Heidy Schmid; 3. Mrs.Dely Wardle; 4. Dick 
Bandler. 

Advanced horsemanship — 1. Victor-Hugo 
Vidal, Jr.; 2. Deirdre Kearney; 3. Mrs. Tommy 
Manville; 4. Mrs. Frank Craig. 

Hunt teams—1. Hawk, Mrs. Oliver D. Apple- 
ton; Mint Leaf; Loafer; 2. Pomperius; Moun- 
tain Flag, Mrs. Tommy Manville; Dawn; 3. 
Bob, Moffat Myres; Royal Guard; Joe, Secor 
Farms; 4. Black Knight, Mrs. M. Montagnon; 
Golden Boy, Secor Farms; Silver King, Dr. 
Fred Landau. 

Open jumping stake—1. Mountain Flag. 

{). 





British Olympic Team 


Continued From Page 3 


to-points, a low handicap polo play- 
er and a keen foxhunter, who has 
gained experience with over 50 packs 
of hounds, he is also well known 
in the ring both as exhibitor and 
judge. He runs the biggest riding 
establishment in the country at Por- 
lock, in Somerset, a beautiful riding 
location set in an old world village 
between Exmoor and the sea. 

Here, last October, 16 horses ar- 
rived for training, and remained for 
a month so that their capabilities 
might be assessed. Five of them 
remained in training for the winter, 
a period of 6 months, and in May 
a further 5 horses, the second selec- 
tion, will join them, so that for a 
further three months before the 
Games these 10 horses and six rid- 
ers will receive their final training 
and conditioning; from these, the 
ultimate team of three horses and 
riders will be chosen for Helsinki. 

The captain of the team, Hindley, 
is well-known to the public all over 
England and Ireland as a judge ex- 
hibitor at the leading shows, and as 
a point-to-point rider; his horses, 


SHOWING 


particularly his show hunters, are 
probably the most famous in the 
country. He is also Joint-Master of 
the Pendle Forest and Craven har- 
riers, and he schools his own horses 
at the crack of dawn before going 
to his office. His young grey horse, 
Speculation, trained under the guid- 
ance of Col. Jack Hance, won One- 
Day Events last fall at Wellesbourne, 
Gisburn and Great Auclum. 

Maj. Lawrence Rook, M. C., The 
Blues,’ has won many jumping com- 
petitions in Germany and jumped 
for England at Dublin. He was first 
and third in the open class at the 
Army One-Day Event, on Banbridge 
Boy, of the Royal Marines, and Star- 
light. 

Maj. John Miller, D. S. O., M. C. 
Welsh Guards, studied under Col. 
Joe Dudgeon, Capt. John Shedden 
and a German instructor, and has 
competed in several combined train- 
ing tests on his own mare, Stella, 
who finished 7th at Badminton last 
year—third best of the British hor- 
ses. 

Lt. John Oram, R. N., has been in 





‘training for over a year with his 


wife’s mare, Phillipa. It is not often 
that one finds a riding sailor, which 
is perhaps why the Admiralty en- 
courages Lt. Oram by granting him 
so much special leave! 

Capt. Michael Naylor-Leyland, M. 
C., The Blues, is well-known in both 
hunter trials and One-Day Events, 
having won several of each. Lt. 
Angus McCance of the Royal Scots 
Greys is stationed in Germany, where 
he has won many jumping and dress- 
age competitions. 

Finally, Bertie Hill, a farmer in 
the Devon and Somerset hunt coun- 
try, is without equal as a point-to- 
point jockey in the South-West, and, 
at the age of 24, has won 66 races. 

Training in basic dressage and 
jumping will be continuous, the em- 
phasis being laid from January to 
April on the cross country and ste- 
eplechase phases, and in May and 
June on show jumping and dress- 
age. Public appearances are being 
arranged later on. 
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PARIANI - C. B. 


FORWARD SEAT SADDLES 
with Duraluminum Tree 


Extra light $14950 
Molded flaps Complete 


Other saddles from $15 up 


Everything for the Rider 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


Extra strong 








KAUFFMAN 


141 EAST 24tn ST. MEW YORK 
[AMERICA’S LARGEST RIDING SHOP. 








Keep his mind on winning with 


SURE, ff 


No. - R591— MILLER’S “SURE-WIN” 
RUBBER BIT HOLDER: This sensa- 
tionally effective device first proved 
itself in Australia and New Zealand 
on the majority of winning horses. 
Keeps the bit on roof of mouth where 
you want it to be! No more annoying 
tying of tongue. Prevents horse from 
getting tongue over bit or choking. A 
wonder worker on horses that hang or 
lug. Trainers using “Sure-Win” for 
breaking yearlings say it absolutely 
does away with bad manners due to 
bit trouble. This improved model is 
made in England exclusively for 
Miller’s. Sold with a Money 


Back Guarantee ... you $ 50 
must be satisfied. Price .. - 








MILLER HARNESS CO., INC., 123 EAST 24th ST. 
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OOUBLE-SEWN 





LEATHER STRAP 
LOOPS ON TO 
W BRIDLE 
SHOWING HOW 
LIGHTWEIGHT 


HIGH-TENSION 
RUBBER NOSE- 
PIECE SPREADS 


OF MOUTH » 
TOHOLOBIT 4 


HIGH AND 
FIRM 


Dealers: Write for 
quantity prices. 
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DRESSAGE 





A Cavalryman Looks At Dressage 





Taking An Unbroken Young Horse and 
Training Him To Obedience Calls 


For Elemental Bias Movements 





Major Jonathan R. Burton, Armor 


(Editor’s Note: The author of the 
following article is now at Fort 
Knox, Kentucky, undergoing train- 
ing in the mechanized cavalry of a 
modern army. He has kindly writ- 
ten this preliminary article in re- 
sponse to an inquiry of one of our 
subscribers for more information 
on elementary dressage training. His 


description of actual work on a 
young horse in between his duties 
at Fort Knox should prove help- 


ful to many who are interested in 
fundamental training steps as work- 
ed out through years of trial and er- 
ror by our own cavalry as well as 
by the old horse masters of Euro- 
pean schools). 

In the January 4, 1952, Chronicle, 
I noticed in the Letters To The Edi- 
tor column that Mrs. Lee Richard- 
son Jones of Baltimore expressed 
a desire for a few words on elemen- 
tary dressage training. She probably 
doesn’t realize it, but there is noth- 
ing a dressage rider would rather do 
than talk or write about dressage, so 
I hastened to the typewriter to put 
some words together for her. 

I have just gone through the per- 
iod of elementary dressage with a 
young, now 4-year-old, Thorough- 
bred filly that I began work on last 
September. My experience in ac- 
quiring this filly might be of inter- 
est. Mrs. Galloway of the Oldham 
County Hounds, near Louisville, had 
asked me to help judge the hunter- 
jumper classes at their fall show. 
The children’s equitation judge at 
this show happened to be the well- 
known equitation and saddle-horse 
judge, Mrs. Joe Wallace of Louis- 
ville, Ky. In the course of our con- 
versation I mentioned that I had 
just returned from Europe after a 
3-year tour, which had included the 
demise of our Army Equestrian 
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Thoroughbred Stallion STIMULIST 
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team, and I needed an unbroken 
Thoroughbred horse to keep me oc- 
cupied between classes at the Armor- 
ed School where all obsolescent hor- 
se cavalry officers are being intro- 
duced to the newer forms of mount- 
ed warfare. Mrs. Wallace mention- 
ed that she had a filly running about 
her back pasture that might fill the 
bill. She had purchased the dam of 
this filly at a saddle horse auction 
about three years ago and had turn- 
ed the dam and the subsequent filly 


out, and they were still there in 
pasture as far as she knew. 
To make a long story short, I 


went down to her Danville plantation 
and had a look at the filly. She 
turned out to be a fine, straight mov- 
ing filly that met all specifications. 
So we decided to move her up to 
Ft. Knox where the training could 
commence. I wonder how many of 
you have ever tried to load a 3-year- 
old filly that has run in blue grass 
all her life and has never even had 
a halter on. After about four hours 
of fruitless efforts at persuasion by 
five big strong men, it was decided 
that the filly had the best of us. 
The final solution was too simple. 
We hired a big old stock truck and 
loaded the dam in first and the 
filly almost leaped out of our hands 
into the truck to follow her mammy. 

On arrival at Ft. Knox we unload- 
ed the filly, and after a nickering 
farewell, the mare was driven off 
in the stock truck, leaving the fri- 
ghten filly behind. We put her 
into a box stall and left her for the 
night. The next morning I decided 
the time for beginning her elemen- 
tary dressage training had begun, 
so. after cautious movements into 
the stall, IT soon made friends with 
the filly and managed to put a longe- 
ing cavesson on her nose and start- 
ed longeing her right in the stall. I 
found this necessary because she 
wouldn’t lead at all, but by contin- 
ually walking toward her rear end I 
was able to drive her around the 
stall, making the stall a sort of an 
impromptu hitchcock pen. 

I finally longed her out the door, 
and with the previous work in the 


stall, was soon able to have. her 
walking and trotting properly on the 
longe. I started immediately de- 


manding obedience, such as halting, 
by applying slight taps on the long- 
ing rope. I further required her to 
move out promptly at the walk or 
trot on my voice command. After 
about six days of straight longing I 
introduced a bit into her mouth, 
this bit was attached only to the D 
rings on the cavesson and thus al- 
lowed to hang free in her mouth, 
This encouraged her to relax in the 
jaw and begin the all-important gen- 
tle chewing on the bit which is so 
imperative later on. 

About the same time I introduced 
a stripped saddle by gradually lay- 
ing it on and off her back until 
finally I tightened the cinch. A 
word of caution here, you must be 
eareful to tighten the cinch suffici- 
ently to keep the saddle from slip- 
ping down underneath her belly 
when she works and yet not so tight 
that the new pressure will send her 
off in frantic, bucking attempts to 
rid herself of the new-found menace. 
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I learned the hard way on this one. 
She put on quite a rodeo the first 
time but by urging her to work on 
the longe I was soon able to smooth 
out her efforts. I regarded this as 
the lesser of the two evils of having 
the saddle slip under the belly and 
then watching her antics until she 
had kicked that new inconvenience 
into a total loss. I might add that 
all this time I had spent as much 
time as possible handling her, groom- 
ing and picking up her feet, so that 
she was soon very gentle for any- 
one to handle around the stable. 
Next came the connection of the 
bit by adjustable reins to the cinch 
of the saddle. This is similar to 
the action of a dumb jockey in that 
you gradually require the horse to 
move out into the bit which encour- 
ages her to take a slight feel of the 
bit and also encourages further re- 
laxation of the jaw. After about 
two weeks total time on the cavesson 
and dumb-jockey rig, I had advanc- 
ed to the stage of mounting her, 
first by just placing weight in the 
saddle by hanging onto the stirrup, 
later putting one foot in the iron 
and gradually applying weight, final- 
ly standing up and swinging leg 
over. Here’s where the previous 
discipline paid off. If you have 
taught your horse positively to stand 
by the tone of your voice, you can 
keep her motionless while you get 
on and off from both sides. I find 
it is much easier to teach a complete- 


ly unbroken horse than to take a 
spoiled one and try to start over. 
As soon as I had swung a leg 


over and mounted her a few days, 
I had an assistant lead her out with 
me on her. This progressed until 
about. the third week of training we 
were walking all over the area for 
short periods and mounting and dis- 
mounting without incident. 

After this preliminary work in 
the stable yard, I next rode her on 
down the hill to our dressage ring. 
Here hegan the next phase of ele- 
mentary dressage or as the Germans 
call it the “leicht dressur’’. To start 
with the halt. It is necessary in 
dressage to keep the horse balanc- 
ed at all times even at the halt. The 
dressage competitions in Europe re- 
anire that the horse halt square on 
in sveh a manner that no leg is 
dancling out behind or in front. To 
get this you always hait with leg 
prevsure on both sides of the horse 
at the girth which can be described 
as halting by driving the horse into 
a halt. At the same time you are 
increasing the pressure on the legs, 
the hands must keep the horse on 
the bit, slightly flexed, and relaxed. 
Your legs on the horse keep the 
haunch driven up under you and the 
relaxation of the jaw and the slight 
flexion of the mouth keep the horse 
from raising his head, concaving his 
back and standing in a sprawled out 
position. So in teaching a horse to 
halt, balanced, you must have him 
slightly flexed and on the bit, then 
by fixing the hands or you could 
say, holding the hands steady to re- 
ceive the increased tension brought 
about by the increase in leg pres- 
sure, the horse is forced to resist the 
pressure increasing in his mouth and 
jaws, so he backs off the bit slight- 
ly and in so doing halts. 

Since you have been driving with 
your legs to create this increased 
pressure, the horse has his hind legs 
under him which finds him balanc- 
ed behind. The front end is kept 
under you by the requirement to 
stay on the bit, slightly flexed, and 
without a concave hack. 

Now naturally the young eager 
colt doesn’t immediately do this but 
if you know what you want and de- 
mand it, you will soon find that as 
you drive your horse up to the halt 
by steady pressure at the girth and 
fix your hands, the colt will stop 
square. This flexion and relaxation 
of the jaw can be encouraged by a 
gentle, slow see-sawing action of 
your hands accompanied by slight 
leg pressure at the girth in your or- 
dinary riding. A horse’s natural in- 
stinct when confronted by a new sit- 
nation is to raise the head, look for 
the danger in order to select the best 
way to flee. It is this natural ten- 
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dency that we attempt to 
by training in that every time we 
introduce the fear i. e., leg aids at 
the girth, we want the horse to re. 
lax his jaw and poll, keep his head 
in the same vertical position with 
the ground and obey our aids. 

After the halt or I should gay 
concurrently, we advanced to the 
moving out to the walk and the or. 
dinary trot. The same feeling of 
relaxation in the jaw and poll jg 
required in all transitions from the 
halt to the walk, walk to trot, and 
back down the scale. This acceptance 
of the bit is the very essence of dres- 
sage or obedience training. So in 
the fourth and fifth week we would 
move out first in the walk on straj- 
ght lines and back to the halt. Next 
large circles at the halt were intro- 
duced with the halt required any- 
where on the circumference of the 
circle.Halting on the circle encour- 
ages the horse to stay in balance and 
discourages the tendency of young 
horses to pop a shoulder and go 
their own way. 

The next step is to introduce the 
ordinary trot. Here is where much 
of the oft incurred tendency of trot- 
ting out from under you and the op- 
posite, a sluggish moving horse, can 
be cured at the beginning. I used 
the walk and trot commands learn- 
ed in longeing to make sure the filly 
understood what I wanted her to do 
and also urged her along with taps 
on the flank when requiring the 
transition to the trot. Initially, re- 
quire the young horse to move out 
on straight lines and then introduce 


thwart 


the circles in the same manner as 
the walk. In a few days we pro- 
gressed to sharper turns, figure 


eights, and serpentines at the ordin- 
ary trot. My mare fortunately start- 
ed right off at a nice 8 mile an hour 
trot which I encouraged her to 
maintain. If you find the horse you 
are training tries to trot away from 
you, I turn them in fairly short cir- 
cles till they quiet down and see 
the pace I want, and then I move 
them out on straighter lines. If the 
horse is dead to the legs, carry a 
long willow switch and try a gentle 
tap at first or enough force to ac 
complish the objective of moving out 
freely. You will find a little persuas- 
ion here and controlled discipline 
applied early in the game will teach 
the young horse that the best course 
of action for him to follow is strict 
obedience. In addition to the new 
work at the trot, the previous les- 
sons should be practiced, such as the 
transition from the trot to the walk 
and to the halt. These transitions 
should be required with the _ horse 
relaxed on the bit and the head in 
the same position*with no change in 
the feel on the mouth during any 
of these transitions, 

Most dressage trainers feel that 
a horse is relaxed that gently chews 
the “bit while working and produces 
a small amount of foam in_ the 
mouth, The theory of this procesi 
is that if the jaw and mouth are 
relaxed it follows that the poll is re 
laxed and therefore subject to the 
amount of flexion that the horse is 
capable of supporting, A horse is 
considered flexed and supple enough 
for dressage when through these 6% 
efcises he has developed enough st! 
ength in his body to maintain his 
equilibrium while carrying his fore 
head vertical to the ground, relaxed 
in the jaw, and bent or relaxed in 
the poll, A horse naturally sticks 
his head out in the very beginning 
we find that every time we put pres 
sure on the girth with the legs the 
horse bends at the poll and lowers 
his head and accepts our pressure 
and in turn obeys our aids and does 
what we tell him. In other worda 
we drive him into a halt instead of 
manually pulling him back to the 
halt as you see in the majority of 
the American trained horses. This 
point can’t be too highly emphasized 
as it is here that we get the willin 
obedience of the horse to our aids 
instead of the bewildered shying 
and confusion of the haphazard sys 
tems commonly in use in this coun 
try. 

So after two or three weeks of 
this the horse is working on straight 
lines as the Germans say to differe’ 
tiate from the suppling work at the § 
shoulder in or work on two tracks 
which follows. My filly by this time 
was easy to handle and saddle, sto? 
ped at the mount and dismount, mov 
ed out freely into the walk or the oF 
dinary trot and halted by being 
driven from the rear to the front by 

Continued On Page 13 
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the legs into a ‘“‘fixed’’ hand. About 
this time I introduced her to har- 
ness and to loading. This is pro- 
bably unnecessary at this time but 
I was curious to see how she would 
react and both situations were met 
without any difficulty. Me 

The work at the gallop can be 
undertaken in about the sixth to 
eighth week, depending on how well 
the horse is coming on. At first the 
horse is driven from the trot into 
the gallop by applying the aids for 
the lead desired until the horse 
breaks into the gait. Here 
if the horse trys to run, circle, or 
if too slow, use a gentle switch. This 
beginning work should continue on 
until about the third month of train- 
ing. 

After three months of condition- 
ing and gentling, the horse is strong 
enough to undertake some lateral 
work and to be introduced to cavalet- 
ies. I started my filly jumping by 
first longeing her over rails on the 
ground and petting her profusely 
after each attempt. Usually I work 
on jumping about twice a week, once 
on the longe and the other under 
saddle and progressed from rails on 
the ground to rails and small jumps 
up to 2’-0” high. 

After you feel that the horse has 
progressed sufficiently during these 
bi-weekly periods you can introduce 
him to a cavaleti, first just two plac- 
ed three paces apart. Cavaleties 
teach a horse the correct form for 
jumping much as a pacing harness 
forces a Standard-bred into the pro- 
per gait. 

The progress on jumping follows 
naturally, being very careful not to 
attempt obstacles which your horse 
is not ready for. I started almost 
immediately working over small 
ditches and now (four months) she 
takes a 4’-0” natural ditch right in 
stride. Since 1 am working in the 
direction of making Three Day horse, 
this work is very necessary. I am 
also conditioning and preparing for 
spring hunt races which will further 
provide the mare with cross-country 
jumping ability which is so much in 
demand for Three Day horses. Ano- 
ther thing is to start early on water 
obstacles and progress much as in 
ditches as these type obstacles make 
a horse bold. 

I ‘have purposely ommitted any 
reference to the proper seat and use 
of the hands and legs in this proper. 
I think we can make the assumption 
that anyone with enough interest to 
first know what dressage is, and 
second, have a desire to want to 
train a green horse in elementary 
dressage, has the necessary prere- 
quisites in the equitation field. 

Now to begin with the lateral or 
suppling movements. These move- 
Ments are designed to further sup- 
ple, soften, and develop a horse to 
Prepare for higher dressage move- 
ments. The first is the shoulder-in. 
I start this about two months after 
beginning work. First at the walk. 
As the horse comes out of a turn, 
say to the left, you allow him to 
begin to turn toward the center of 
the ring. As his forehand leaves the 
track you engage your inside leg 
(left in this case) strongly on the 
girth to drive the horse forward on 
the track. The horse’s head is held 
to the inside (left) by a direct left 
Tein with enough force to keep the 
horse’s head pointed to the inside 
(left) and the outside right rein 
Maintains contact to prevent loss of 
balance when the horse takes the 
Step laterally. The outside leg 
(right) is held behind the girth and 
hot in the same strength as the in- 
side leg but in sufficient pressure to 
keep the haunch end following pro- 
Perly. 

At first you strive for quietness 
as you apply the aids. This is, the 
horse should stay on the bit and not 
toss his head about or pull away 
from you. This takes finesse of 
movement between the legs and 
hands to drive the horse laterally 
and also into the bit. I begin this 
at the walk and then progress to 
the collected trot which is nothing 
more than a slow trot with the head 
vertical to the ground, the jaw and 
Poll relaxed, and the legs active to 
keep the haunch under the horse 
and mantain the same rhythm as 
the ordinary trot. One more word 
On this. Ask for only one step at 
first and after receiving this, re- 


again - 


ward profusely and gradually work 
up to two and so on. The same 
holds true for any dressage move- 
ment. , 

Now in summary of this move- 
ment, in looking at the horse from 
the front you should see the head 
bent to the inside, the neck curving 
back to the shoulder, the right front 
leg in this case (left hand) tracking 
the left hind leg. The horse thus 
moves slightly laterally down the 
side of the hall with his body turn- 
ed slightly inward. 

This is the basic movement. The 
two track or as the Europeans say, 


traverse, is essentially the same 
movement as the shoulder-in with 
minor variations. After you have 


the horse doing the shoulder-in at 
the walk and collected trot you are 
ready to progress to the two-track. 
The way the Germans teach this next 
movement I think is the easiest. They 
first have the horse going down the 
wall again on the left hand and the 
left shoulder in. Incidentally I for- 
got to mention it, but these move- 
ments are done both to the left and 
right for the horse to receive any 
benefit. As the horse moves down 
the wall at the left shoulder-in, the 
pressure that was most active on the 
left (inside) leg is transferred to 
the right leg which is in place just 
behind the girth on the right (out- 
side). This forces the haunch in- 


ward and the hands holding the fore- 
hand to the inside (left) cause the 
horse to move both forward and to 
the side or diagonally across the 
hall. 

The basic difference between the 
shoulder-in and the two-track is that 
in the two-track the horse’s head is 
looking in the direction he is mov- 
ing, i. e., toward the inside, where- 
as in the shoulder in the horse’s 
head was looking toward the inside 
but away from the direction he is 


going. This is basically the two 
lateral movements. In the Three 


Day dressage test usually the two- 
track is required at the collected 
walk, trot, and gallop. Again in be- 
ginning, one step should be asked 
for and then two and so on. 

Another method of teaching the 
horse to respond to the lateral aids 
i.e., the sideways movement caused 
by unequal pressure and position of 
the leg aids, is to teach the horse to 
pirouette on the forehand and the 
haunches at the halt. This consists 
basically of first halting the horse, 
then with the same aids as in the 
two-track, lead the horse’s head to 
the left, keep a passive inside (left) 
leg on the girth, and a slightly 
stronger right leg behind the girth, 
force the horse to take one step with 
his forehand to the inside (left) 
while the haunch remains stationary 


After you can control one step with- 


DRESSAGE 


out causing a disruption of the 
haunch you can go on to two steps 
until a 180 degree turn can be made 
keeping the haunch in place. The 
turn on the forehand is the same but 
the forehand stays in place and the 
haunch moves around by more active 
pressure with the leg aids on the 
side away from the direction of 
movement. 

Now I have given yeu a great many 
things to do and think about so I 
will close for this introduction with- 
out going into the extended gaits 
and the peginning of the gallop de- 
part. If this verbal discourse is the 
type of instruction you desire | will 
continue on subsequently but if not 
I can cease now without boring any- 
one any further. Remember all pre- 
vious lessons given to the horse 
should be reviewed first and when 
the horse is relaxed and supple, the 
newer lessons should be introduced. 
As soon as the newer lesson is per- 
formed with some improvement, 
stop, reward the horse, relax and 
cool him out. This will show the 
horse that when he responds correct- 
ly he is rewarded by rest and relief. 


Following these simple rudimen- 
tary steps will develop a horse that 
will show the results of dressage, 
namely obedience. If the word dres- 
sage were interpreted as meaning 
obedience or schooling we would 
have less confusion over this term. 
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Origin and Evolution of Hunting Horn 
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It is a question difficult to de- 
cide, whether the use of horns to 
guide travelers to a haven of re- 
fuge on the outskirts of forests, or 
for ceremonial and disciplinary pur- 
poses in cities, was older than horn- 
blowing as an essential and integral 
part of venery. We can go back to 
886 as the year King Alfred present- 
ed a horn to the city of Ripon, 
blown ever since in the market-place 
at nine at night. The horn is em- 
bodied in the city coat of arms, and 
the original was over one hundred- 
years older than the ivory horn of 
Ulphus (circa 1016), now in York 
Minster. Probably, as the pursuit of 
wild animals became more a science 
and sport than a mere utilitarian 
preceeding to stock the larder, the 
horn regularly used in other con- 
nections, was adapted to venery for 
a not very dissimilar purpose. In 
the oldest English book on hunting 
The Master of Game, (by Edward, 
second Duke of York, written circa 
1406), we find at the very outset, 
the author promising to “describe 
of what fashion a hunter’s horn 
should be driven’’, and later he tells 
us: 

“There are divers kinds of horns, 
that is to say bugles, Great Abot’s 
hunter’s horns, Ruets (trumpets), 
small Forester’s horns, and meaner 
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horns of two kinds. That one kind 
is waxed with green wax and great- 
er of sound, and they be best for 
good hunters, therefore will I de- 
vise how, and in what fashion they 
should be driven. First a good 
hunter’s horn should be driven of 
two spans in length, and not much 
more or less; and not too crooked, 
neither too straight, but that the 
flue be three or four fingers upper- 
most than the head..As for horns 
for fewterers and woodmen, I speak 
not, for every small horn and and 
other mean horn unwaxed be good 
enough for them”. 

At that time hunting horns were 
in the main the horns of beasts, 
hence curved. Baillie-Grohman, in 
his appandix to the edition of The 
Master of Game edited by him, says: 

“Horns used by the richer gentry 
and nobles were fashioned from 
some rarer animals’ trophy, such as 
the ibex, or carved ivory, and some 
were made of precious metal. But 
whether of simple horn, ivory, or 
of wood, they were decorated with 
gold or silver ferrules, rings and 
mouthpieces, and some being provid- 
ed with a stopper, could be convert- 
ed into drinking horns. .The curved 
horn remained in fashion in Eng- 
land till about the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, then a straight 
one came into use, about 1 ft. 6 in. 
to 2 ft. long.”’ 

Tubervile’s Noble Art of Venery, 
published 1576, concludes with ‘‘The 
measures of blowing; set down in 
notes for the more ease and ready 
help of such as are desirous to learn 
the same’. L. C. R. Cameron in 
1910 reprinted these ancient calls 
in a little book The Hunting Horn, 
and gives the music for Tubervile’s 
seventeen calls, including those for 
“the earthing of a fox’ and “the 
death of a fox in field or covert’. 
Cameron pointed out that “the ori- 
ginal object of blowing the horn 
was: to enlighten the company as 
to the progress of the sport, not to 
direct the hounds. To this day the 
information of the Field is the prin- 
cipal object of horn music with the 
three or four hundred packs that 
hunt in France and Belgium, where 
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it is possible in the vast forests of 
those countries to keep in touch 
with hounds all day without seeing 
them, to recognise every point of 
venery, and so to regulate one’s 
movements by the “lessons”? blown 
as to miss none of the sport. In 
England, on the contrary, in a-wood- 
land country, the finest horsemen, 
and those with accurate knowledge 
of the country, will often be thrown 
out at the beginning of the day, and 
lose every chance of participation in 
the sport, because the Master, or 
his huntsman are ignorant of any 
method of advising their followers 
as to what hounds are doing, or are 
about to do.” 

“As Edith Somerville said in 
“Foxhunters’ Alphabet’’: 

H. is for horn, sure those that 

can blow it, 

Are born to the trick, just the same 

as the poet. 

We have known Masters, who 

have hunted their own hounds but 
could not blow a horn, so had one 
with a reed in it. We have known 
amateurs and professionals whose 
music on the horn had such an ef- 
fect that it sent a thrill down one’s 
spine, and, apart from being no 
small part of the charm of hunting, 
was a constant guide as to what 
was happening. Among amateurs 
the late Squire W. H. A. Wharton 
(long Master of the Cleveland), and 
Maj. Gordon Foster (still hunting 
with the Sinnington, of which he 
was for many years Master-hunts- 
man), were artists on the _ horn. 
Among professionals the late Frank 
Freeman and Peter Farrelly were a 
joy and inspiration to listen to. 
Some years ago a Master of Hounds 
wrote: 
. ‘What music can compare with the 
cry of hounds in some big wood. 
and the notes of a well-blown horn? 
The reason that we are so seldom 
delighted by these sounds appears 
to be that few amateur huntsmen 
will learn to blow a horn really well, 
while the professional is unwilling 
to give vent in case he is labelled 
a noisy huntsman.”’ 

Neither ‘‘the silent system’’ nor 
the use of whistles, advocated by 
some Masters, has become general 
and much as the horn may contri- 


her 


hute to the pleasure of riding to 
hounds, the late George Summers, 
so many years the Buccleuch hunts- 
man, vsed to relate that one day 
when he forgot his horn, he asked 


several of the Field if they had notic- 
ed anything unusual, and not one of 
them had missed the horn music! 
The late Lord Willoughby de Broke 
wrote of ‘the thrill that can be af- 
forded by the melody of the hunts- 
man’s voice’, as ‘“indescribeable’’. 
His lordship was no advocate for 
the use of the whistle, but did ad- 
vise restraint in horn blowing. 
Speaking of getting hounds out of 
covert, he said: 

The pulsations of the long call 
on the horn should be sustained as 
long as he has breath in his body, 
and should be renewed until every 
hound is away and the great adven- 
ture in the open is definitely launch- 
ed. The horn should now be re- 
turned to its case, and need not be 
taken out again until another covert 
is entered, or the fox is killed, run 
to earth, or lost..The horn and the 
voice are organs not only to inspire 
others, but .also for a huntsman to 
make himself understood. 

The long established custom of 
horn blowing at such places as Ripon 
and Bainbridge had no connection 
with sport, whilst when in 1140, 
King Stephen granted the manor of 
of Staintondale to the Knights Tem- 
plars, one of the conditions was that 
they should entertain all poor travel- 
lers, who were daily to be guided at 
twilight ‘“‘by a good sounding bell 
and a horn”’ to the hospitality await- 
ing them. 
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Elkridge-Harford’s 
Huntsman and Hounds 


Painted By F. B. Voss 


The painting on the cover this 
week by Franklin B. Voss is of Dal- 
las Leith, huntsman to the Elkridge- 
Harford Hounds, Monkton, 
which Mr. Edward Voss is Master. 
This well known Maryland pack ig 
a hard hunting representative group 
of the American and English cross 
and Mr. Voss, the artist, must be 
congratulated for the splendid way 
in which he has portrayed this type 
of half-bred. 

The cross bred standard calls, for 


English size and strength with the 
American nose over a dry country 


and the American cry for the heavy 
wooded countrysides. The English 
characteristics are easy to see in this 
composition. ‘In fact it would be 
hard to distinguish this pack from 
a pure bred English pack, so faith- 
fully has the artist found the char- 
acteristics of the imported hound. 

Mr. Voss has also been able to 
impart the pleasant qualities to the 
huntsman’s horse that must make it 
one of Dallas Leith’s favorites. Not 
a large horse, he moves out in a 
quick, fast step that covers the 
ground without having to jiggle as 
hounds are roaded. Is there any- 
thing more annoying than the half 
trot, half walk necessary to main- 
tain a hound pace along a-road if 
a horse does not walk out? Hunts- 
men who have to road hounds for 
miles on a slow walking horse must 
often bewail the fate that makes 
them keeper of hounds, but in this 
picture all can only be serene. 

A snaffle bit. a nice low head car- 
riage, a quick easy walk, two sharp, 
alert ears and a_ fine, intelligent 
head. Could anyone ask for more 
from which to hunt hounds? Dallas 
Leith deserves a good hunter for he 
has had a splendid record hunting 
hounds with Elkridge-Harford. 

Dallas Leith came to the Harford 
Hounds from Aldie, Va., as 1st Whip- 
per-in in 1930. At that time there 
were two packs of hounds going out 
6 days a week under the Joint-Mas- 
ters, Mr. H. I. Nicholas and Mr. §&. 
Bryce Wing. Mr. Nicholas hunted 
one pack himself and Pat Regan, 
Huntsman, the other. In 1936 Mr, 
A. J. Smithwick, who was hunting 
hounds was injured and Leith took 
over for the balance of the season. 
He did so well that he was appointed 
Huntsman for the next season, and 
has occupied this post ever since, 
He has served unaer the Masterships 
of Mr. Dean Bedford, Mr, Hary: 
Ladew and Mr, E, S. Voss, 

Leith comes from a_ fox-hunting 
family, having been raised on a farm 
in Virginia where his father hunt: 
ed the surrounding country. As 4 
boy, he absorbed at first hand the 
lore of hounds and the hunted fox, 
80 pleasant to read about but @@ 
difficult to come by from books. 

Nature and his upbringing haye 
endowed Dallas Leith with many, 
if not all of the attributes so essen: 
tial to a good Huntsman. He is a 
man of force and spirit combined 
with composure and restraint. He 
is bold and imaginative. He is keen 
and implacable when his hounds are 
hunting their fox and often puts 
them right after they have exhaused 


their own resources. He is a fine 
horseman; he hds a strong, clear 
voice and quick eye; he is patient 
and without conceit. His instinct 


and judgment in breeding and in 
féeding is excellent, with the result 
that his hounds are a level looking 
lot, in good condition in all seasons. 
They have magnificent voices and 
hunt well as a pack. They’ seldom 
fail to find and account for their 
foxes in the varied exigencies of 
scent. 





Md., of. 





beg to announce Mr 


hunting equipment. 


DETROIT, Mich., 





H. MAXWELL & COMPANY, LTD. OF LONDON 


BOOTMAKERS AND SPURRIERS 
‘ to the late King George V and The Prince of Wales, 1924-1936 


8 & Dover St., Piccadilly, London 


H. E. Humphreys will visit the following cities to take orders 
and will have on view a selection of riding and walking boote, spurs, whips and 


1952 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Muehlebach Hotel—Mar. 17th - Mar. 18th 
ST. LOUIS, Mo., Jefferson Hotel—Mar. 19th - Mar. 21st 
AIKEN, S. C., Willcox Hotel—Mar. 24th - Mar. 29th 
CINCINNATI, Ohio, Sinton Hotel—Mar. 31st 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Lincoln Hotel—Apr. Ist - Apr. 2nd 
CHICAGO, Ill, Congress Hotel—Apr. 3rd - Apr. 9th 

ST. PAUL, Minn., St, Paul Hotel—Apr, 10th - Apr. 11th 

Book Cadillac—Apr. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, Cleveland Hotel—Apr. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., William Penn—Apr. 19th - Apr. 22nd 


14th - Apr. 16th 


17th - Apr. 18th 
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Friday, March 14, 1952 


MEADOW BROOK 
HOUNDS 


Syosset, Long Island, 

New York. 

Established 1877. 

Recognized 1894. 

Operated by Meadow Brook 
Club, Westbury, Long Island, 
about 9 miles from kennels. 





Hunting at Meadow Brook through- 
out the month of January was con- 
sistently good with only the last two 
days missed due to snow and cold. 
On New Year’s Day, a Field of 60 met 
at Mr. Hickox’ and were duly served 
port and sherry by the Master before 
moving off at noon. After drawing 
Hill’s and MHutton’s blank, hounds 
found in Whitney’s and had a slow 
30-minute hunt to Garvan’s and to 
ihe Phipps’ gardens beyond. Finding 
again in the east side of Whitney’s, 
hounds led us on a slow circling hunt 
of 10 minutes to the cat-briars by the 
corner of the driveway. Hacking to 
Broad Hollow, hounds found a third 
fox and after trailing him from the 
Eik Pen down into Broad Hollow, they 
caught up with him and under im- 
proved scenting conditions, ran him 
out into the open across Burrill’s to 
the old Jericho point-to-point course. 
Here they made a wide loop, crossing 
ten fences, back across Burrill’s and 
to ground in Kramer’s after a fast 
30 minutes. 

January 5 was not so successful. It 
rained until 11:30 and though the sun 
came out at 12 and the air was fresh, 
the going was soupy in the extreme. 
The meet was at Piping Rock, and 
the first fox was found in Coe’s which 
afforded us a 10-minute sprint before 
we had to pull up for fear of tearing 
up the lawn. We had another short 
hunt in Iselin’s, drew Francke’s blank, 
crossed to Broad Hollow and had a 
fast 15-minute burst there. 

January 9 was fairly good. In our 
eastern country, hounds found on 
Jones’ hill north of the sand road, 
ran along the ridge and across the 
field almost to 25A. Then they circled 
back across the fields to the woods 
near Jones’ house where the fox went 
to ground. 

January 12 the meet was at Win- 
throp’s in Westbury and brought out 
a Field of 39. Hounds drew the Elk 
Pen blank and we hacked to Garvan’s 
which was also blank. Continuing to 
Whitney’s, hounds jumped a fox on 
the north side of the woods. He ran 
due west to the Glen Cove Road, 
evidently headed for Mackay’s but 
was turned by the traffic and came 
back through Guest’s, running the en- 
tire length of their fields in the open 
only to hole up in a drain pipe on the 
edge of the Whitney woods after a 
fast 17 minutes. We jumped a second 
fox almost immediately which gave us 
a slow 20-minute hunt through the 
Whitney covert and then returned to 
the same pipe where the first fox had 
gone in. 

After hacking to Hutton’s, a fox got 
up which made a circle, then straight- 
ened out across Hickox’ fields, but a 
pasture covered with fresh manure 
foiled his scent and afforded him an 
escape. 

The fastest run of the year happen- 
ed on January 16. However, the go- 
ing was so heavy that the majority of 
the Field were unwilling to punish 
their horses in the plow and therefore 
missed the last part of it. 

A fox burst out of the Old Kennel 
covert after a preliminary circle, ran 
to Wynn’s woods and the Muttontown 
Road where hounds checked. A few 
hounds unexpectedly ran heel back to 
the Old Kennel covert but were 
brought back just in time to pick up 
the rest of the pack which had follow- 
ed their fox over to Tobin’s and 
driven him back across the road to 
Wynn’s woods. After a narrow es- 
cape between the converging packs, 
our pilot ducked through John Ma- 
loney’s, and lined out across the old 
Todd place. He went across the Split 
Rock Road, Hurley’s, Ledyward’s, 
across 25A, along the edge of Mack- 
ey’s, across the Berry Hill Road, 
through the briar patches to a drain 
Pipe near Farwell’s for 45 minutes at. 
Such a pace that it was all we could 
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do to keep tail hounds in sight. 

We were up in the Broad Hollow 
country on January 19 and ran a fox 
from the top of Roditi’s hill, across 
Vanderbilt’s, Clark’s field, over the 
Elk Pen Ridge to Morgan’s. We went 
across Goodyear’s to Whitney’s where 
the fox went into a drain pipe after 
a good 35 minutes. A second fox went 
to ground near Guest’s marble pile 
after 5 minutes. Hounds had diffi- 
culty in handling the other two foxes 
found in this covert due to failing 
scenting conditions. 

On January 23 the stay-to-the-last- 
gaspers were rewarded after 3 hours 
of blank coverts by a find deep in the 
south Broad Hollow woods. This fox 
ran out to Clark’s field, east to the 
hill back of Roditi’s, south again 
across Gavin’s driveway to Smith’s 
hill where scent was catchy in the 
open. He finally went back into Bur- 
rill’s woods and to ground near the 
beginning of the hunt after 15 
minutes. 

Throughout «the winter we have 
been interested to see how our one 
litter of puppies by Alarm ’48 (Cross- 
bred) would turn out since he was the 
only litter-brother to Alert (Cross- 
bred champion at Bryn Mawr in 1951 
and reserve in 1950), which died after 
he had only been once used for stud 
purposes. Alarm was a handsome tri- 
color dog hound and showed great 
promise in his two years as an enter- 
ed hound. Of the three puppies in 
his litter (out of Critic ’42—a grand 
old Cross-bred bitch), one, Danger ’51, 
is the spitting image of his old man 
and went best of Unentered Dog 
Hounds in the Cross-bred division at 
Bryn Mawr last year. His rangy way 
of moving, his intense concentration 
on his business, and his haughty de- 
meanor have an uncanny resemblance 
to Alarm’s, but as yet, he has failed 
to catch hold of his work in the field 
and shows only spasmodic activity in 
hunting. This, however, is not dis- 
couraging but follows in the pattern 
of his sire who was also a later starter. 

His brother, Daring, is the darling 
of the field and as lovable as a freshly- 
washed teddy bear. Of similar mark- 
ings to Danger, he hasn’t the scope of 
his brother, but is, nevertheless, a 
close-coupled, well-knit hound and 
possesses a catagious gayety. The 
word that best describes him is pudgy, 
due to the fact that his tan markings 
are still a fuzzy blond, but his most 
endearing feature is his desire to play 
at the meet. He tries hard to cantain 
himself, but inevitably his reserve 
snaps and he bounds out to see some- 
one or cuff another hound with his 
paws in the air and his boxy head 
cocked over his shoulder with an 
apologetic grin to Charlie Plumb, the 
huntsman. 

The third member of the litter is a 
bitch, Daylight, and she looks for all 
the world like her aunt Alert in minia- 
ture. She, too, has the spontaneous 
gayety of her brother Daring and if 
she improves in stature and continues 
to show her early enthusiasm in the 
field, she may well turn out to be one 
of our best hounds for the future 
years.—Barbara Hewlett, hon. sec’y. 

f). 
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RADNOR HUNT 


White Horse (P. O. Malvern), (Agi 
Chester County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Established 1883. 
Recognized 1894. 





The Radnor Hounds, which is the 
largest subscriber pack in the coun- 
try, has had a remarkably good sea- 
son. Henry Collins, in his first 
year as Master, deserves the thanks 
and the commendation of his entire 
Field. 

February 12, Lincoln’s Birthday, 
a pleasant day overhead but with 
a high wind, was a day to be remem- 
bered for many a year. Hounds met 
at Hall’s Corner and after drawing 
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White Horse Farm and Evans 
Coverts blank, found in Catheart 
rocks. They literally had to walk 


their tox for 30 minutes or so to 
Fairy Hill due to extreme velocity 
of wind which resulted in practical- 
ly no scent. In Fairy Hill covert, 
the scent seemed to disappear, com- 
pletely. 

After such a disappointing start, 
only about 15 of the Field remained 
to draw the Hunneman Covert. These 
few were awarded handsomely for 
their continued interest. A large 
dark red dog fox left Hunneman’s 
Covert toward Fairy Hill, probably 
thinking that the scent would be so 
poor that hounds would be complete- 
ly discouraged in short order. Re- 
sults were quite to the contrary! 
Hounds ran very slowly into Fairy 
Hill and across Goshen Road into 
Pratts Swamp. At this point con- 
ditions seemed to change or else 
the signs became more sporting as 
hounds really ran very fast through 
Van Alan’s Woods, into Delchester, 
made a wide semi-circle through all 
of Delchester and into the Ole Pig 
Karm. After being at a loss for a 
few moments, hounds again ran hard 
into Eddie Smith’s, right-handed in- 
to the Thomas Brothers’ Farm and 
Mr. Fox was viewed heading for Pro- 
vidence Road. ‘ 

Apparently he eyed the fences o 
the Converse and Wetherill property 
and liking what he saw, turned left- 
handed to give us a fast-galloping 
preview of part of our 1952 Point- 
to-Point course. After considerable 
struggle, one fall, and some blas- 
phemy, the Field conquered the 


HUNTING 
rather awe-inspiring Wetherill in- 
and-out in one way or other, and 
galloped down into Powell’s new 
place. From here, hounds ran strai- 
ght through the Radnor Race Course 
field almost to the kennel itself, 
where with a tantalizing sneer at 
hounds remaining in kennels, Mr. 
Fox turned left-handed to speed thr- 
ough Fairy Hill, Bryn Clovis, and 
black to Hunneman’s Wood. 

All of us expected him to consider 
this a fair day’s sport, but although 
hounds did lose temporarily on the 
tainted ground, they again followed 
their fox back to Fairy Hill and 
after making a sweep right-handed, 
the fox was again viewed heading 
back to Hunneman’s. Amazingly 
enough, hounds ran their fox thr- 
ough Hunneman’s Covert, out the 
S. W. west corner across Bill Hun- 
neman’s front lawn _ (obviously 
throwing a challenge to that gentle- 
man himself), across Goshen road, 
across Line Road into Rocky Hill or- 
chard, then slowly into George Tay- 
lor’s and finally left-handed through 
this swamp to Line Road again. It 
Was quite obvious that the fox was 
a long way ahead by then, there- 
fore Huntsman Bill Evans whipped 
off his pack at that point. 

Checking our watches, we found 
that 2 hours and 24 minutes had 
elapsed from the time we found un- 
til the fox crossed the bottom of 
Line Road. Hounds did a magnificent 
job for a windy day. They had given 
us an excellent holiday hunt; they 
had taken us over our very best 
country, and we were indeed a happy 








and thankful few. —F. S. N. 
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preceding publication. 
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For Sale 
HORSES 


Three good open horses that have 
been consistent winners in shows thr- 
oughout the country. Fit and ready 
to go for Spring shows. Can be seen 





and tried at anytime. Priced rea- 
sonably for immediate dispersal. 
Harry Millard Williams, Millarden 


Annville, Pa. Write or 
Dixon,. Annville 7-8304 


Farms, 
*phone: Pat 





or 7-8197. 3-14-2t chg. 

Beautiful Thoroughbred 4-year- 
old brown filly with papers. By 
Samhar. Pigeontown, 16.0 hands. 
Lovely mannered and _ schooled. 
Started jumping. Top lightweight 


conformation hunter prospect for 
lady. Was shown last year. Bred to 
race, vet. certified. Also 3-4 bred 
grey 7-year-old mare. Well school- 
ed. Terrific jumping ability. Will 
make a top open mare shortly. Cer- 
tified sound. Well mannered. Has 
been hunted one season and ridden 
by juniors. Contact: Theodore R. 
Pugh, care Nawbeek Farm, South 
Valley Road R. F. D. No. 1 Berwyn, 
Pa. Resident phone: Paoli 2702-R-1. 

3-14-2t che. 





broodmare, yearling 
registered mare in 


Five-gaited 
filly; top bred 





foal to Gallant American; beautiful 

yearling filly. Write: Miss Nina 

Vann, Box 141 Olney, Md. 1t chg 
TRAILERS 


Hartman Trailer Mfg. Co. Per- 
kasie, Penna. Phone 4585 Designers 
and builders of horse trailers. 

1t per mo. tf, ch 


DOGS 


Norwich (Jones) Terriers. 








P-0 


Wanted 


HELP 


Groom. Good rider, to hunt and 








help in garden. Mrs. Norman K. 
Toerge, The Plains, Va., Tel: The 
Plains, Va. 3481. 3-14-2t chg. 

Single man for Thoroughbred 


breeding farm. Living quarters and 
board yourself. Place has everything 
in it to cook for yourself. Should 
have car. Write: Robert Pierce, 71 
Cherry Hill Road, Parsippany, N. J. 
or call: Boonton 8-0653-W-1 after 
5:30 p. m. 3-7-2t chg. 





First class groom with race hor- 
ses. Married or single. Near Phil- 
adelphia. Excellent salary. Oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Details 
upon application. Box ME, The Chro- 
nicle, Berryville, Va. 3-14-3t ch 





Honest, reliable and sober man to 
be assistant manager of private hunt- 
er and jumper stables. Must have 
some knowledge of horses, be cap- 
able of driving a tractor-trailer horse 
van, and assume part responsibility 
of operating stables both at home 
and during show circuit. Only those 
interested in a permanent position 
need apply. Harry Millard Williams, 
Millarden Farms, Annville, Pa. Write 
or ’phone: Pat Dixon, Annville 7- 
8304 or 7-8197. 3-14-2t chg. 





Horseman-Groom to care for farm 
and small hunter show stable. Five-' 
room house. Stirrup Hill Farm, 
Bakerstown, Pa. Gibsonia 3-1231. 

3-14-2t chg 





Reliable single man under 45, 
for small hunter stable. Top notch 
references required. Excellent future 
for right person. Box MD, The Chro- 





Box 96. Upperville, Virginia. tf nicle, Berryville, Va. 3-14-2t chg. 
Sable and white collie puppies. 
A. K: C. Both males and females. 


Box MC, The Chronicle,. Berryville, 
Virginia. tf. 





For Lease or Rent 


Large Eastern resort interested in 
lease or rental arrangement with 
riding master and horses, June 15th 
to September 15th. Riding master 
to take complete charge of stable 
operation. Box FC, The Chronicle, 
Berryville, Va. 2-22-4t chg. 


TRAILER 


Wanted, one-horse trailer. Rea- 
sonable. Mrs. H. W. Jennings, Spring 
City, R. D. 1, Penna. 1t chg. 








VAN 
Wanted 3 or 4-horse show van. 
1945 or later. Good condition, rea- 
sonable. Lee Nashem, Quaker Ridge 
Road, Greenwich, Conn. Telephone: 
Greenwich 8-6515. 3-14-3t pd 








HUNTING—POLO 





Nat. Intercollegiate 
Indoor Polo Champs 
Are N.M.M.I Trio 


Bill Briordy 

Stroking 4 goals in the fourth and 
last chukker, the spirited New Mexico 
Institute trio captured the National 
Intercollegiate indoor polo champion- 
ship Saturday night, March 8, by halt- 
ing Princeton, 10-8, in the final round 
match at Squadron A Armory. 

Behind by 6-5 at half-time, the 
Southwest team of Jack Dean, Rube 
Evans and W. R. (Randy) Crawford 
3rd, turned in a workmanlike job in 
beating Princeton’s strong side of 
Dave Ellis, Mike Mahoney and Allen 
Ellis. 

Evans, who hails from Truth and 
Consequences, N. M., was the lad who 
kept the cadets alive in the quest for 
the title won the last three years by 
the University of Miami. Rube, a 
standout at No. 2, tied the score at 
8-all on a 15-yard penalty poke in the 
fourth period and then rapped one 
into the backboard to give the new 
champions a 9-8 lead. 

Earlier in the last period, the hard- 
riding Mahoney had put the Tigers 
ahead, 8-7, after Crawford had knot- 
ted the count at 7-7 on a short poke. 
After Evans’ pair of “winners”, Dean 
completed the scoring for New 
Mexico M. I. on a short shot. — 

Crawford, whose home is in New 
Canaan, Gonn., was a fine back for 
the cadets. He topped the scorers 
with 5 goals. Evans stroked 3 and 
Dean hit 2 markers. Allen Ellis, who 
is from Mexico City, led the Tigers 
with 4 tallies. Captain Dave Ellis of 
New York and Mahoney, an Idahoan, 
each got 2 goals. 

Princeton, finalist last year, moved 
to a 3-0 bulge in the first period be- 
fore the cadets got their attack roll- 
ing. The champions restricted the 
Tigers to one goal in each of the third 
and fourth chukkers. 

This was one of the most keen 
intercollegiate finals seen in many a 
season. A rugged battle, it produced 
more than a few spills, all experienc- 
ed by Princeton. Dave Ellis hit the 
tanbark in the third period, twisting 
his right foot after becoming en- 
tangled in his stirrup. However, he 
resumed play after a short rest. The 
fiery Mahoney, who became embroil- 
‘ed in an argument with Evans in the 
fourth stanza, fell in the second, third 
and fourth periods. 

The season’s largest crowd—a Ca- 
pacity turnout of 1,100—was treated 
to another thriller in the second 
game. In this match, the Ramapo 
Polo Club trio of Walter Nicholls, the 
8-goal Al Parsells and Fred Zeller, 
had to stave off a fourth-quarter rush 
by the New York Athletic Club side 
of Phil Brady, 7-goal Billy Nicholls 
and John Pflug, 6-goaler, in order to 
take an 11-8 decision. 

Brady and Billy Nicholls were 
standouts up front for the losers. 
Brady hit all 3 of his goals in the 
fourth chukker. Billy Nicholls strok- 
ed 4 goals. Walter Nicholls, Billy’s 
brother, registered 4 times for Rama- 
po, as did Zeller. Parsells, leading 
scorer this season with 95 goals in 15 
games, contributed 2 tallies for his 
side. 

— | 
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Palm Springs and 
Valencia Win At 
Desert Resort 


Evelyn Hill 

The second game of the Palm 
Springs indoor-outdoor polo season 
took place at the Palm Springs Polo 
Grounds an Sunday March 2nd, after 
having been rained out on the pre- 
vious Friday. A double-header was 
presented with Tom ‘‘Red” Guy lead- 
ing his Palm Springs trio to an 11 
to 5 victory over Long Beach, and 
Valencia nosing gut San Bernardino 
5 to 4. Tom Guy was high scoring 
man of the day with 5 goals and 
turned in a fine exhibition of hitting. 
He was ably assisted by teammates 
Frank Bogert and Guy Campbell. 
Long Beach was represented by 
Harry Marrell, Bill Campbell, and 
Lloyd Phillips. 

The second game was a hard- 
fought battle between Valencia and 
San Bernardino. Valencia had a well 
balanced team in Al LaRue, Bill 
Allen, and M. L. Lightman. All three 
players are aggressive and play well 
together. San Bernardino had a 








MONMOUTH 
COUNTY HUNT 


Box 588, Red Bank, 
New. Jersey. 
Established 1885. 
Recognized 1904. 





Hounds met at the Harding gate, 
Holmdel, on December 1, with the 
Master, Smitty, Melly, Jimmy Hauck 
out as usual, also Bill Foales taking 
a few hours from his yearlings, and 
daughter Betty, who has made her 
little spotted mare into a really nice 
jumper, Mrs. Nancy King with her 
daughter Kenny and son Freddie, 
Susie Gamwell, etc. The Master cast 
hounds in Mr. Prentice’s bottom cov- 
ert. There are several bad bridges 
through there, so Jimmy Hauck and 
I galloped round and were almost 
accused of heading hounds. They had 
got a fox going immediately, and he 
had gone straight north to the Dun- 
cans’, with hardly a check, on through 
the Riker woods to Crawford’s Cor- 
ners where, we were told, some gun- 
ners had seen only one hound trying 
to roll the fox over. It was Remedy, 
I believe, and she didn’t Jhave quite 
enough courage to tackle him alone, 
and I imagine he would have saved 
his brush for another day, except that 
one of the gunners was a godd shot 
and killed him. When the rest of the 
pack came up, soon followed by the 
Field, he was most apologetic, and in 
all fairness, it must have been quite a 
sight to see the one bitch who had got 
so far ahead of the pack, not quite 
daring to close in by herself. 

We were rained out on the next 
Wednesday and hunted at Phalanx on 
the 8th, with all the regulars plus 
Grayson Greer and Joan. Connelly’s 
young daughter, who is no more than 
10 and a real thruster. We found a fox 
immediately again, but had no success 
getting him out of the swamp. Mr. 
Haskell! drew west for hare and we 
found 2 brace throughout the day. 
Hare hunting is where we missed the 
3 couple of hounds killed last fall. 
The Cobbler hounds had never been 
entered to hare, and other than them, 
ours are mostly young entry which 
have not been blooded on jacks. An- 
other brace of fox was also viewed, 
but hunting was poor. 

December 11 proved to be a bright 
day! Through Captain John Pawle, 
the hard working, efficient and very 
kind secretary of the British Associ- 
ation of Masters of Harriers and 
Beagles, Mr. Haskell was able to pro- 
cure 2142 couple from the Cambridge- 
shire Harriers, whose Master, Mrs. E. 
Gingell, is also president of the As- 
sociation. One and a half couple are 
second season hounds, one is a nice 
five-season brood bitch who won her 
class at Peterborough two years ago, 
but the one which we all looked for- 
ward to seeing was Lartington Hamp- 
ton, a four-season hound which had 
won the stallion class at Peterborough 
last summer, and was 2nd in the en- 
tered class. Smitty, his son Clyde, 
who is always so helpful and interest- 
ed in hounds, and I went up to get 
them off the Queen Elizabeth. What 
a day it was, and such reams of red 
tape!! I haven’t the time or is this 
the place to tell the story, but they 
looked good, and we had them out 
hunting at Marlboro the next day. 
Hampton in particular has certainly 
proved himself, and even those mem- 
bers of the Field who are not inter- 
ested in hounds, have noticed him. 
He is a really superior hound, as you 
will see from the work he has done 
since his arrival, and miracle of 
miracles, after so much fox hunting, 
other hounds have settled down to 
work with him on hare. 

Two weeks of rain, snow and freez- 
ing weather arrived, and we were un- 
able to get out until the Saturday be- 
fore Christmas. It was still cold and 
only a few people showed up for 
Photographer Freudy who had come 
from New York to take pictures. In 
every way this was too bad as Irene 
and Townsend Martin gave a wonder- 
ful hunt tea, which was preceded by 
drinks at Mr. Haskell’s for the Field, 
and followed by a hunt ball. m 

But better yet, was a really fine 





scrappy team in Monte Montgomery, 
Tony Canetti, and Bill Campbell. 
The latter is a very promising young 
player who adds a lot of dash to the 
game. 

Interest is building up among local 
horsemen in Palm Springs, and they 
are being assisted and encouraged 
in every way possible by manager 
Tom Guy. 


hunt on a fox through the race course 
to the Ruthrauff’s, where I was lucky, 
and was on the road when hounds 
doubled back, not on their fox’ brush. 
He ran back into the race course 
wood with hounds simply screaming. 
Suddenly there was silence and I 
tried to cheer them on, thinking they 
had checked—till I noticed blood on 
their méuths, and realized they had 
rolled him over. In a few seconds 
Mr. Haskell and Smitty and the Field 
came up. I was given the mask and 
Susie Rutberg, who was out for her* 
second time, got the brush. Mr. Hask- 
ell blooded both her and Susie Gam- 
well, who had received the mask 

from the last fox we killed.— Nancy 

G. Howell, sec’y. 





SEWICKLEY HUNT 


Sewickley, 
Pennsylvania. 
Established 1922. 
Recognized 1924. 





With the thermometer registering 
70° the Sewickley Hunt met at the 
kennels at 10 A. M. on New Year’s 
Day. This was the 44th fixture for 
the 1951 season. Despite a great var- 
iety of weather, not once was a hunt 
called off due to climatic conditions. 

The Joint-Masters, F. E. Richard- 
son, Jr. and Mrs. Harton S. Semple, 
started the season with 14 couple old 
hounds and an entry of 84% couple of 
puppies—mid season 314 couple of 
old hounds were drafted. The pres- 
ent pack of cross-bred Penn-Marydel 
hounds is a working pack with 11 to 
13 couple going out each hunt. 

Hounds have hunted hard and giv- 
en good chase, they worked with a 
minimum of riot and stag difficuities. 

One of the more festive hunts was 
the joint-meet on November 10, when 
60 visitors from Rolling Rock, West- 
moreland, Harts Run and Chestnut 
Ridge Hunts met with us at Thomas 
Rhodes to enjoy one of the best days 
of our season. That evening a hunt 
ball was held at the Allegheny Coun- 
try Club where 150 people danced 
until the small hours of the morning. 

The juniors have shown a great in- 
terest this season, several of them 
earning their colors. Among those 
honored were, Miss Connie Irwin, 
Miss Carol Richards, Miss Althea 
George and Master Frank E. Richard- 
son 3rd.—C. B. 


Letters To The Editor 


Continued From Page 2 





Loved One, and the other, Royal Nap, 
by *Pharamond II—Snooze. These 
two will hold court at my farm near 
Avoca, Iowa at the very low pkice 
of $100 and $50 in this order. Bdth 
are nice-bred studs and should im 
prove the Thoroughbred in Iowa. 
It has always been my hope that 
my studs would sire a right good 
horse. Yes, I would like to have 
one for myself but I would be quite 
happy if one of my good friends 
would get one from my studs. 


Yours very truly, 
Max H. Green 
February 25, 1952 
Oakland, Iowa 


0 
Florida Water Problem 


Dear Editor: 


I read with interest an editorial 
in your issue of Feb. 29, entitled 
“Profitable Irrigation.”’ 

Could you please tell me where 
Father McEachen, the retired priest, 
has his ranch on which he is trying 
out overhead irrigation? It would 
make an excellent feature and also 
help to spread the word about the 
value of irrigation for pasture. 

I’d like to pass on a pit of infor- 
mation about Florida to illustrate 
our water problem. We have a rath- 
er heavy annual rainfall, but nearly 





all of it falls in the summer. The 
winters are dry, but under. the 
ground, as well as in lakes and 


streams, is a tremendous supply of 
water for irrigation, an abundance 
that makes Southwesterners drool 
when they visit Florida. 
Sincerely yours, 
Nixon Smiley, Farm Editor 


March 7, 1952 t 
The Miami Herald 

200 S. Miami Ave. 

Miami 30, Fla. 
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First Editing Effort 


Dear Editor: 


The article ‘“‘Masters Look to the 
Future” was very gratifying for me 
to read. We do feel that our group 
encourages better horsemanship and 
horsemastership in the hunting field 
and also in the show ring. 

Thought you might be interestea 
in our first effort at ‘editing’. The 
children were more than shy about 
sending articles in, but we do hope 
that next year we will have more to 
choose from. The object being that 
eventually they will edit their. own. 
(Canadian pony Clu Annual). 

As well as the Pony Club being 
very active, we also have a group of 
riders who are training for the three- 
day event in Helsinki and they hope 
to send a representation from Can- 
ada. Ours is a busy riding school 
during the winter time. 

In the spring we shall hold three- 
day trials for the Pony Club (modi- 
fied of course) as well as for the 
older group. 

In your country Col. Howard Fair 
is connected with the club, is a mem- 
ber and is qualified to be what we 
call a ‘‘Test A Examiner.” Margaret 
Cabel Self is a visiting commissioner 
with the full privilege of forming 
new clubs. 

If you care for any more informa- 


tion re Pony Clubs, would be de- 
lighted to send it on. 
I do hope you enjoy our little an- 


nual because we are quite proud of 
it. 
Yours sincerely, 


Eleanor V. Mann 
Vice-Chairman, Canadian 
Pony Clubs Advisory 
Board. 


Feb. 25, 1952 
Tanglewood 
> 


R. R. No. 1, Todmorden, Ont. 


aes 
Whip In Marine Corps. 





(Iditor’s Note: The following let- 





ter was written to Huntsman Leslie 
Grimes, Green Spring Valley Hunt. 
The writer was a former whipper-in 
for the hunt who has just reported 
for duty with the United States 
Marines). 

I was so much surprised and flat- 


tered by the complimentary remarks 
paid me by Mr. Riggs and members 


of the field the last day I hunted 
that I was unable to answer with 
proper grace. I wish to extend my 
thanks to every member of the 


Green Spring Valley Hunt Club, for 
I don’t believe they could have treat- 
ed me finer. 

I worked for the club for 26 
months, the same length of time I 
expected to spend in the Marines. I 
hope it will be as pleasant and suc- 
cessful as that which I spent with 
the elub. 

Compliments to the Masters, mem- 
hers and huntsman. . 

Good-bye, good luck and 
hunting until we meet again. 


good 


Sincerely yours, 
Richard O. Dunan 


VIRGINIA GOLD CUP 

The 27th renewal of the Virginia 
Gold Cup will be held April 12 at 
3road View, the Warrenton, Va. 
estate of Martin Vogel, Jr. This 
year’s renewal should pe most in- 
teresting as three owners now have 
two legs each on the Gold Cup. Mrs. 
Amory §. Carhart is the latest to 
join the ranks as her Sir Romeo won 
in 1942 and her Mister Mars chalk- 
ed up a winning round in 1951. Both 
C. M. Greer, Jr. and Thomas Stokes 
have owned two winners of the 
Gold Cup. 

Feature race of the supporting 5- 
race card is the $1,000 Virginia Stee- 
plechase, a handicap for 4-year-olds 
and upward at about 2 miles. Thé 
other brush event, the Broad View, 
will be run at the same distance but 
it is an allowance race for 4-year- 
olds and upward. Purses for these 
two races have been increased in 
value this year. The balance of the 
program consists of 2 hurdle races 
and 1 flat race. 

NEW OWNER 

Mrs. Glen Millara of st. Paul, 
Minnesota, has purchased a 3-year- 
old gelding from Max Bonham of 
Indianapolis, Ind. O’Dor shows great 
promise and should develop into a 
fine conformation hunter. He will 
be shown this season by Miss Jose- 
phine Millard.—s. B. 
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Hounds on chase during the Carolinian Valentine Season Fox Hunt at Nag’s Head, N. C. 


Horseless Hunt 





Four Packs, Totalling About 100 Hounds, 
Meet At Nag’s Head For Annual 3-Day 
Hunt, Scheduled"On Valentine’s Day 





Anna F. 


Nag’s Head, on the North Carolina 
outer banks, is known chiefly as a 
pleasant summer resort where a per- 
son can relax by the sand dunes; can 
watch the waves from the Atlantic 
Ocean roll in along miles of smooth, 
sandy beach, or reflect on the Wright 
Brothers and their experiment in avia- 
tion, when they made the first success- 
ful airplane flight in history from 
nearby Kill Devil Hills. 

Back of the beaches and dunes, 
however, is an agricultural country 
of sorts. Here the owners, mostly re- 
tired sea people, raise a few ducks, 
chickens and goats. Like other land- 
owners, they soon find that they are 
supporting not only themselves, but 
Mr. Fox. 

This has led to what is now an an- 
nual fixture, a 3-day fox hunt, sched- 
uled each year at Valentine’s Day. 
By invitation, several packs of hounds 
are brought over from the mainland. 
The foxhunters all stay at The Caro- 
linian Hotel, and hounds are housed 
in special kennels, reserved for the 
purpose, on a farm 4 miles away. As 
for horses, there are none. Everyone 
follows the hounds in jeeps, or Model 
A Fords with oversize tires, or what- 
ever type of automobile they can get 
that will travel on the sand.. John 
Ray Watkins of Oxford, N. C., who 
with his brother Chandler brings over 
a pack of about 30 pure-bred Walker 
foxhounds, acts as M.F.H. He hunts 
his hounds and follows the chase in a 
modern Ford. He travels down a 
winding, sandy road with a great 
burst of speed. If hounds reverse, he 
does not waste time turning around, 
but drives backwards at an equally 
rapid clip. 

This year, there were four packs, 
totaling about 100 hounds in all. In 
addition to the Watkins pack, there 
were Mr. Keel’s hounds from Green- 
ville, N. C., the Hoskins hounds from 
Warrenton, N. C. and Mr. Lamb’s 
hounds from Rocky Mount, N. C. 

The cast the first day was at Bodie 
Island Lighthouse. .A downpour of 
rain delayed the start for an hour or 
more, but about 8 o’clock, hounds 
were turned out of their trucks and 
trailers. Most hounds are Walkers, 
and of more than average size. They 
are all heart, business and determina- 
tion. The going, seems impossible, 
with sand; swamp and almost impene- 
trable briars and thickets. The own- 
ers of the packs, however, are glad 
of the opportunity of turning their 
hounds out in a country where there 
are no deer, little wire and, except 


Hedrick 


for the followers of the hunt, almost 
no traffic. 5 

Hounds had a fox going in no time 
at all, and he was viewed as he cross- 
ed and recrossed a field between two 
stretches of woods and swamp. The 
cry of the four packs of hounds as 
they drove him was equalled only by 
the cries of the four huntsmen. The 
voice is used strenuously, but not the 
horn. The horn appears to be re- 
served for calling hounds in at the 
close of the day, and for awakening 
the foxhunters in the hotel at 5:15 in 
the morning. With hounds running 
in full cry and the huntsman cheer- 
ing them on at top lung capacity, the 
combined sound was enough to thrill 
everyone within earshot. The first 
day, no foxes were killed, and hounds 
were picked up about 3 p. m., after 
almost 7 hours of continuous running. 

The next day, the meet was again 
at the lighthouse, and this time, the 
weather conditions were more favor- 
able. The first fox was killed in about 
2 hours and four more were killed 





John Ray Watkins, M.F.H., Oxford, N. C. calls to hounds during the hunt, as 





HUNTING 








(John G. Hemmer Photo) 





Jeeps rush past Bodie Island Lighthouse near Nag’s Head, to get near a 
chase during the hunt. 


Maj. J. L. Murphy of Kill Devil Hills, N. C. enjoys Mr. Watkins’ fine voice. 
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(John G. Hemmer Photo) 


(John G. Hemmer Photo) 


that day. Foxes were seen every- 
where, running down the one paved 
highway, crossing the sand to the 


ocean and running along the beach. 
All of them were greys. In the briars, 
the foxes. had the advantage, as they 
would creep underneath, while 


hounds, being larger, had to go 
through or over. In the _ thickets, 
however, and swampy places, the 


scent seemed to be unusually good. 
Hounds would gain on the fox, and 
when they pressed him too closely, he 
would cross the main highway to the 
dry sand between the. highway and 
the beach. Here, probably because of 
the stiff breeze off the ocean, and the 
dry sand, hounds could do nothing, try 
as hard as they could. Since on the 
ocean side of the highway, there was 
no vegetation, only sand, the fox 
would run in full view of the people, 
across the sand to the beach, up the 
beach for a-half mile or more, then 
back across the highway to disappear 
again into the briars and thickets. 
One a fox was making his way in 
great haste across the highway when 
a car approached. The fox made a 
quick swerve to avoid the automo- 
bile, lost his footing, and slid on his 
shoulder to the edge of the road. 
There he recovered his balance just 
in time to escape three hounds run- 
ning along the edge of the highway. 
Many times foxes were viewed with 
hounds running, for all they were 
Continued On Page 19 





HUNTER TRIALS 








AIKEN DRAG HUNT TEAM, winning at Camden. Miss Virginia Davis on CANDY, Mrs. William B. Wood up, winner of the lightweight hunters class 
her Hippolytus, Owner-rider Mrs. W. B. Wood on Candy and Sycamore at the 16th annual hunter trials held at Camden, S. C. (Peter Allan Photo) 


Farm’s Gump. (Peter Ailan Photo) 


Aiken Drag Hunt 
Wins Hunt Team 
Event At Camden 





Martha R. Singicton 


The Aiken Drag Hunt was award- 
ed Ist place in the hunt team event 
which climaxed hunter triais held 
at the Springdale Course on Febru- 
ary 23 The hunt team consisted of 
Candy, owned by Mrs. William B. 
Wood, Hippolytus, owned hy Miss 
Virginia Davis and Gump. owned 
by the Sycamore Farm. With 9 en- 
tries, a total of 27 horses. this event 
was the feature of the program 
scheduled by the Camden (3s. C.) 
Hunt for the 16th Annual Hunter 
Trials 

Raymond ‘‘Raymie G Woolfe, 
Jr. was the outstanding rider. He 
won the Ist and 2nd award in chil- 
‘s hunters on Adventuress and 
t Boy, owned by W. F. Buck- 
ley: he was up on Adventuress again 
in lightweight hunters for 2nd place. 
In the final event, he was riding on 
the Camden Hunt Team which plac- 
ed 3rd. 


drei 


pile 


1 
1 


All events were well filled with ex- 
hibitors from Aiken, Tryon, Colum- 
bia and Camden Judging the trials 
were Colonel John W. Wofford and 
Arthur MecCashin. 


SUMMARIES 
Children’s hunters—i. Adventuress, W. F 
Buckley 2. Silent Boy, W. F. Buckley; 3 
Rock, Ruth Helen Woolfe: 4. Jerry, Helen 
Sheffield. - 


Lightweight hunters—1. Candy, Mrs. William 
B. Wood; 2. Adventuress; 3. Rock; 4. Swatcha, 
Cantey Lane Farm 


Middie and heavyweight hunters—1l. Lark- 
heels, Fox Covert Farms; 2. Friar’s Maid, J 
Arthur Reynolds; 3. Maypole, J. A. Manning; 
4. Big Boy, Dorick Farm 


Hunt teams of 3 herses—1. Aiken Drag Hunt: 
Candy Hippolytus, Virginia Davis; Gump, 
q Sycamore Farm; 2. Big Boy: Dusty Brown, 
* Chinqu: apin Farm; Larkheels: 3. Camden Hunt: 
Pluto, Mulberry Plantation; Adventuress, 
Silent Boy; 4. Happy Hallow, Leila Manning: 
Maypole; The Little Black, W. S. Manning & 
G. Hartness 


Judges: Col. John W. Wofford and Arthur 
McCashin. 





WOODBROOK HUNT CLUB of Tacoma, Washington, pictured prior to the start of their annual New Year’s Day Hunt. It turned out to be a perfect day, 
a bit frosty with very little snow on the ground, but enough had fallen to make the fir and pine a beautiful sight. (Lee Merril Photo) 
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EASY MARKINGS 

Aiden Roark, who used to be a 
contributor to The Chronicle columns 
and for a time wrote the column 
“Great Aunt Amelia’’ for this publi- 
cation, will take in a bit of racing 
in the British Isles before he reports 
to his steward’s post at Arlington 
Park. Mr. Roark is a placing judge 
at Santa Anita..... J. Fred Colwill, 
former gentleman rider over timber, 
who was up on Blockade when he 
won the Maryland Hunt Cup in ’38, 
39 and °40 has been appointed as 
assistant to Gen. Milton A. Reckord, 
president of The Maryland Jockey 
Club (Pimlico). The appointment is 
for the next three months, after 
which time Mr. Colwill is expected to 
accept the position permanently, if 
it is to the best interests of The 
Maryland Jockey Club and himself. . 
It is predicted that there will be no 
exhaustive study on off-track bet- 
ting in the state of New York, as 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey is vigor- 
ously opposed to off-track betting 
for that state..Racing is the only 
sport in the U. S. that showed a gain 
in attendance during 1951..On Wed- 
nesday, March 5, Raffle House won 
a claiming race for horses 4 & up 
at the Fair Grounds. Raffle House 
is a 12-year-old, by House Warmer— 
Raffles Chance, by Raffles. The 
breeding didn’t ring a bell with any- 
one but that didn’t keep him from 
winning..Gulfstream Park’s new 
policy of rewarding jockeys and trai- 
ners of major handicap winners with 
trophies has met with great approval 
The trophy for the Gulfstream Park’s 
Inaugural ’Cap was a handsome tra- 
veling clock..Champion National 
Hunt Jockey, Tim Molony, rode Sir 
Ken, a 5-year-old bay gelding by 
Laeken—-Carte Cris to victory in 
the Champion Hurdle Challenge Cup 
at Cheltenham, England. The 2- 
mile hurdle race was the _ richest 
event of its kind ever run in Eng- 
land and was worth $12,096 to Sir 
Ken’s owner, Maurice Kinglsey, a 
Manchester textile manufacturer. 
American ’chasing fans will remem- 
ber Jockey Tim Molony as one half 
of the brother team that rode in 
this country several years ago.... 
Maryland’s famed _ steeplechaser, 
Billy Barton, which died last year 
at 33, is to have life-size bronze 
statue of him erected at Laurel. It 
will honor the memory of the great 
‘chaser, which was leading in the 
1948 Grand National at Aintree, 
England, only to lose his rider at 
the last fence. Billy Barton was re- 
mounted and finished 2nd in the 
classic. .In Maryland March 15 is not 
only the deadline to file your in- 
come tax, but also the last day for 
breeders and owners to register 
Maryland-bred 2-year-olds with the 
Maryland Horse Breeders’ Assn. . 
Jockey Willie Shoemaker couldn’t 
make the weight for the Army. The 
4-11” rider was one inch too short 
and weighed 100 pounds with his 
clothes on, which made him too light 
by 10 pounds. Guess the armed 
forces just can’t use a good jockey. 
-...The other day a picture of a 
Mare and twin foals at side came to 
our attention. The twins were get- 
ting the feel of the Caliente race- 
track in Tijnana, Mexico. What 
struck our fancy was the names of 
the Thoroughbreds which were in- 
Volved in producing the twins. The 
foals are out of the mare Both of Us, 
she hy Witchone, and are by Lillol- 
kid, which is by Jack High. What 
the Lill’ ole twins will eventually be 
Ramed intrigues us. The names 


Lillolone and Lilloltwo seem to keep 
Ouncing out of this typewriter. 
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KENTUCKY POINT-TO-POINT 

A great deal of interest has been 
displayed in the forthcoming Iro- 
quois Hunt Club Point-to-Point to 
be held March 29 at Lexington, Ky. 
A possibility now exists that in addi- 
tion to the four races already pro- 
grammed, a prush race over appro- 
ximately 1 1-2 miles may be card- 
ed. Entries for this undoubtedly 
would include horses belonging to 
Mr. and Mrs. Caddis Morriss, the 
present proprietors ot Hamburg 
Place. They ‘now have in training the 
popular Mid-West performers, Page 
County and Grandtrap, the latter 
the winner of the Iroquois Steeple- 
chase at Nashville, Tenn. last year. 

This will be the first point-to- 
point ever given in the Lexington 
area, although a steeplechase was 
held at Hamburg Place in Novem- 
ber, 1931. This event; known as the 
Prince of Wales Steeplechase, was 
a big success. 4,000 people journeyed 
to the estate of J. Edward and 
Joseph M. Madden on the Winches- 


ter pike, near Lexington, to view 
the inaugural running (and as it 


developed, first and last) of the 
Prince of Wales Gold Cup Steeple- 
chase, an event of 3 miles, a $5,000 
race, together with a gold cup valued 
at $1,000, the gift of the American 
Turf Assn., and which the final own- 
er must win on three different oc- 
casions. 

Winner of the race was Word of 
Honor, a 7-year-old chestnut gelding 
by Ormondale—Lady Doreen, a full 
sister to the top sire, Sir Martin. 
The winner was ridden by James 
Clyburn (now deceased, and a one- 
time manager of the Peters Stable 
at Hamburg Place; also a noted polo 
player), and trained by J. H. P. 
“Harry” Richards. Trainer Richards 
currently has a stable of 8 head at 
Keeneland, including Ballawee, by 
Balladier, a fleet gelding which is 
noted as ‘‘the horse with the tube in 
his throat’’. It seems that Ballawee 
had had a wind afflection and, fol- 
lowing several laryngeal operations, 
it was found necessary to fit a tube 
into his throat to enable him to 
breath easier. 

Cc. J. Fitzgerald of New - York 
made the presentation of the gold 
cup to Mr. Harbison, after which 
Governor Flem D. Sampson made a 
brief address from the judges’ stand. 

—Jim Henderson 
BUYING TRIP 

The John Vass Stables at Mani- 
lus, N. Y. have four new horses oc- 
cupying the box stalls. John Vass, 
on a recent trip through Pennsyl- 
vania, North Carolina and Virginia, 
purchased Blue Fern from the H. C. 
Biddles at Chester Springs, Pa. This 
chestnut 5-year-old by Boise de Rose 
—Catore was reserve green hunter 
champion at Devon last year. A 
North Carolina-bred, formerly own- 
ed by the George Watts Hills, Blue 
Ink, was also purchased. This young- 
ster is out of the Hills’ personable, 
lop-eared mare, Inky. From W. O. 
Moss’ Mile-Away Farm in Southern 
Pines came an open jumper pro- 
spect. Moving up into Virginia, Mr. 
Vass bought a child’s hunter from 
Newton Mayo. 


ROYAL OAK STAKES 

The Royal Oak Stables, County 
Line Road, Deerfield, Illinois, pre- 
viously owned and opperated by 
Thomas Chalmers was taken over 
by Edwin A. Cordery back in Sep- 
tember. Mr. Cordery will operate 
it as a boarding and sales stable, 
with special attention given to the 
advancement of horsemanship. 


GRAND NATIONAL RIDE 

The latest American to ride in the 
Grand National will be amateur rid- 
er Gene Weymouth from Greenville, 
Dela., according to reports from the 
other side of the Atlantic. Mr. Wey- 
mouth stayed over in England hop- 
ing to get a ride and has now peen 
offered one on Possible. The last 
American to ride in England’s clas- 
sic steeplechase was D. Marzani who 
rode Battling Pedulas m 1950. In 
1947 F. D. “Dooly”? Adams rode his 
mother’s Refugio and the veteran 
campaigner completed the course. 





COURTLAND SMITH 


Courtland Smith, mayor of Mid- 
dleburg, noted horseman, and Vir- 
ginia gentleman of the old school, 
passed away on Tuesday, March 11 
after a long illness. Mr. Smith was 
one of the leading hunt meeting, 
steeplechase and show ring riders at 
the turn of the century. H. S. Page 
famed gentleman rider of the old 
days stated in his writings that, 
“Courtie Smith has always been one 
of the very best horsemen among 
our steeplechase riders’’. 

Before his retirement Mr. Smith 
was active in breeding, training, 
showing and farming. He was M. F. 
H. of Warrenton Hunt from 1910 
to 1912 and carried on hunting in 
the Warrenton country during the 
World War I period. 

As a raconteur Mr. Smith was 
without equal and his tales of horse 


deals, racing and horse shows in 
which he participated were legion. 


His most famous story and the one 
he appreciated,the most because it 
was a privilege few men get to ex- 
perience, was the one of reading his 
obituary the morning after he had 
taken a smashing fall in a steeple- 
chase race. Everyone who saw him 
carried off the course that day said 
that it just wasn’t possible for him 
to pe alive. 

A man of positive action there 
was no in-between road for Mr. 
Smith. His stand on any question 
was unequivocal. It was yes or no, 
and everyone knew where Courtie 
Smith stood on any problem whether 
it pertained to preeding, farming, or 
any local or national, problem. 

The community of Middleburg will 
deeply miss its first citizen.—Easy 
Mark. 


ENGLISH STABLE 

During the past years, David D. 
Odell of Mapleton Stud, Malvern, 
Pa., has been buying horses abroad 
and importing them to this country, 
turning out some good flat, brush 
and timber horses. He has changed 
his usual procedure this time and in 
December of last year, he nought the 
then 5-year-old Nisus in England. 
This French-bred prown horse is by 
Jock—Temora, by Tourbillon. He 
only started once as a 2-year-old and 
at 3 he started twice, dead-heating 
in Slough Three Years Old Plate at 
Windsor. Last year he won the Spel- 
thorne Handicap Stakes, Kempton 
Park (1 1-2 miles), Horsham Handi- 
cap (2 miles), Lingfield and was 
3rd in Northern Handicap at Lin- 
coln. Mr. Odell’s first runner in Eng- 
land, Nisus also proved to be his 
first winner by chalking up a victory 
on March 7 in a novice hurdle race 
at Hurst Park, BEng. Trained py T. 
F. Rimell, he is ridden py the well 
known Irish rider, Tim Molony. Mr. 
Odell is getting a small stable to- 
gether in England. 


DIXON TRAINEES 

Morris Dixon, Jr. has a good string 
of prospective hurdle and _ brush 
horses schooling in Pennsylvania. 
There are six 3-year-olds which will 
run over hurdles, 2, perhaps 3, which 
look quite promising. Jam, James 
McHugh’s good stakes winner over 
hurdles, is schooling well over brush. 
Whatsinit, a son of Hash—All For- 
given, by Chilhowee, will run over 
brush this fall, and so will *Wun- 
derprinz, the German import owned 
by the late Brooks Parker who raced 
him successfully on the flat, over 
hurdles and won over brush at Rad- 
nor last year. Mr. McHugh, for whom 
Morris Dixon, Jr. trains, has recent- 
ly bought Colin ‘Skipper’ Lofting’s 
place at Unionville where he is build- 
ing a large racing barn. 


BLUE RIDGE HOST 

This year the Virginia Field Hunt- 
er Championship trials will be held 
at Woodley, Berryville on March 
29. The Blue Ridge Hunt plays host 
due to the fact that Traumertan and 
his owner-rider Mrs. George P. 
Greenhalgh, Jr. were last season’s 
winners. Entries from more than 20 
odd hunts in Virginia are eligible to 
compete. The day will be completed 
with the running of three point-to- 
point events. 
POINT-TO-POINTS , 

Everyone is point-to-point mind- 
ed now and the ever growing Che- 
shire Bowl in Unionville, Pennsyl- 
vania, is going to be well filled. John 
Grew’s Mihale from New England is 
in Chester County ready to go; Louis 
Il edyard’s Carolina will be going and 
the John Hannums are almost cer- 
tain to start Our Hobo. W. H. 
“Billy” Dixon, who recently made 
a quick trip ‘to Texas, New Or- 
leans and Florida, picking up Mrs. 
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worth, just a few feet behind. Each 
time it seemed as if hounds must 
surely catch him, but then, a sudden 
twist in the nick of time, and the fox 
had slipped away. Everyone came 
back to the hotel that afternoon with 
the feeling that they had had all the 
excitement and seen all the thrills of 
the chase that anyone could experi- 
ence in one day. 

That evening after dinner, all gath- 
ered in the “tall story” room of the 
hotel, and had a very gay evening, 
interrupting tall tales with horn blow- 
ing contests, square dancing and bar- 
ber shop quartets. 

Saturday’s sunrise, however, found 
everyone back in the dining room for 
breakfast. No one could sleep through 
the noise of the hunting horn in the 
corridor, anyway, and if he could, he 
would not want to miss the hominy 
grits, scrambled eggs, herring roe, 
fried ham, sausage, bacon, hot bis- 
cuits and coffee being served from 
the steam table. 

This day, hounds were cast at the 
ferry landing at Oregon Inlet. The 
stamina of hounds must be terrific. 
After two days of hard hunting, they 
started out the third day with the 
same determination and energy. In 
fact, of the two, hounds must have 
been more fit than the foxes, because 
they accounted for six more on the 
last day, bringing the total to eleven 
for the 3-day hunt. 

It is wonderful to see these hounds 
work. Not only is the territory new 
to them, but the type of country, with 
so much sand, swamp and briars, is 
entirely different from the North 
Carolina mainland where they are ac- 
customed to hunting. From the time 
they are let out of their trailers, they 
move silently, without a single out- 
cry, until the fox is found. They play 
absolutely no attention to the people 
or the jeeps. They move through the 
terrible briars, to which even their 
rough haired coats are not immune. 
They splash in and out of mud and 
water, and nothing deters then from 
their pursuit of Mr. Fox. 

At the end of the day, hounds were 
finally gathered up in their respective 
trucks and trailers. In the late after- 
noon, however, one lone hound, who 
apparently thought he had missed his 
ride home, was seen trotting along 
the side of the highway past the hotel 
on his way to the kennels, 15 miles 
from the ferry landing where he had 
been turned out that morning. 





Dixon at Venice, Florida before heaa- 
ing home, is planning to ride *Lands 
Corner. Jester’s Moon, last year’s 
Maryland Hunt Cup winner and one 
of the pest of the timber horses in 
training, was fired last month. This 
puts Mrs. John Strawbridge’s good 
horse out of contention. 


PENNSYLVANIA VIA TEXAS 

Quite a number of Chronicle issues 
really make a long trip before they 
finally arrive at the address of sub- 
scribers. However, it is doubtful if 
any of the issues have taken the 
round-about_routes which Thomas B. 
Heffernan’s pursues before reach- 
ing him. Living in Dallas, Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Heffernan’s Chronicles 
having been setting an all time re- 
cord for distance—they check in first 
at Dallas, Texas, and then are re- 
routed to Pennsylvania. 


VISITORS 

Office space is practically at a 
premium at The Chronicle in Middle~ 
burg, Va. but the more the merrier. 
Arriving en masse recently were 
Mrs. Steadman Teller, Mrs. ‘‘Happy”’ 
Christmas, the R. E. Landis and Miss 
Judy Landis, the latter three from 
Chicago, IIl. 


COLONEL CHAMBERLAIN 

Colonel Julian Ingersoll Cham- 
berlain, died in England on Febru- 
ary 21, and was buried at Stinsford 
Church yard. The American Sports- 
man was an old friend of A. Henry 
Higginson and hunted: with him at 
Middlesex and at* Cattistock. 

With Mr. Higginson, he was co- 
author in the writing of the two hunt 
histories of the American hunts— 
The Hunts of the United States and 
Canada, and Hunting in the United 
States and Canada, published twenty 
years apart, in 1908 and 1928 and 
also drew illustrations-for a hunting 
book by Frank Peer, and some pen- 
cil sketches for two of Mr. Higgin- 
son’s books. Mr. Chamberlain also 
painted many hunting and racing 
pictures, and was very widely known. 
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There’s Nothing Like A Good Book! 


THE CHRONICLE RECOMMENDS THE FOLLOWING FROM ITS 
SPORTING LIBRARY 


Show Jumping, Obstacles and Courses Lt. Col. M. P. Ansell 


The author deals systematically with obstacles, which is one of the most important 
considerations of a show jumping competition. It is the only book ever published 
on this subject, and should not only prove to be indispensable to every show orga- 
nizer, and will also prove intensely interesting to riders and spectators - $2.50 


An Old Sportsman’s Memories Sinauniioe Blaney Waals 
p 


An autobiography which tells the story of one of the most influential figures in the 
development of amateur sports as it is known among horsemen in this country. 
His hunting in America and England makes fascinating reading, as he hunted two 
packs on both sides of the Atlantic and established his skill as firmly in England 
asinAmerica. - - - - - - = - = = = = = = = = - §8.00 


British and American Sporting Authors. Alexander Henry Higginson 


“The most important, most valuable and most wonderful sporting volume ever 
I g 


” 


issued: one that will live foralltime ... ee ee Gee ae a | 


Foxhunting Theory and Practice Alexander Henry Higginson 


An authoritative work that epitomizes the true spirit of foxhunting as it is enjoy- 


8 ee at ere Eee ae 


Gone Away Mason Houghland 


Tennessee countryside delightfully enlivened by Olive Whitemore’s impressions 
of the chase. - - - ee 
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